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CHAPTER XX! 
HARD WORDS 


WHiILe a portion of those in whom we ho 


teaders take an interest, still linger at the capital, let 


us again revisit the charming shores of the Chesa- 


peake—that choice spot of the earth, which is dail) 
deserted by its natives for an unknown land of fi 
and vapors, and swamps. 

Before another half century rolis round, the 
ders of this most magnificent of all inland seas, wil! b 
sought for, by travellers in their summer rounds, fror 
both sides of the Atlantic, 


sions will be rebuilt, with far more than their forme: 


and its now decaying ma 
splendour. The little old squat farm houses, wit 
their dormer windows, will be supplanted by elegan 
villas, and neat cottages, and stately castles, and t) 
hundreds and thousands of monuments erected in! 
mory of the dead of a former generation, and 1 
slanting to the horizon, and many of them dilapidat: 
and disjointed, will be eagerly sought out, by s 
Mortality, and their nearly obliterated insignia rest 
ed and redeemed from oblivion. Per) 
cendants of these very restless emigrants, now miring 
in the swamps of Mississippi, may return and huntout 
the faded and perishing honors of their forefathers, and 
cast their tents beside them, and say, here will we and 
our posterity dwell forever in the lamd given to ou 
fathers. Well would it have been for thousands and 
tens of thousands had they been content to dwell! in 
this most favored land, endowed by nature as it is, wif 
al) that should cheer the heart and content the min 
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from every tomb 
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«time. There the 
rthly honors, 
ping ae they 

*, as if in sup- 
save them from the 

. That « grave yard is 
rejuvinate upon the 
ft from the ceaseless battle 
swith all (idhgs mortal. Ob Vingiak 
few who still cling to the hearth stones 
p, and preserve these 


ents—these old tomb stones, 


stood the storms of the Chesapeake for a 


ty vears W hen those old grave stones 


are replaced, and flowers once more bloom over their 
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green an i dark forms, then will the regeneration of the 
Old Dominion commence, and not till then. 
Our readers have caught a glimpse of the position 


some of the parties at Temple Farm, from the c 


sation of Kit Carter and Bernard Moore, but there wer: 


others at the farm, no disinterested spectators, looking 
on at these proceedings. Harry Lee could scarcel) 
believe his own eyes, when he saw the young lady at 
whose feet he had been casting his princely fortune, 
and not less princely self, daily wandering along th 


shores of the bay ; and through 


the garden and the 
shady groves, and along the banks of the little brook, 
with one whom he considered, as only occupying his 
present social position by sufference. He considered 
Hall while he remained Tutor, as little better than a 
servant. True, he had himself half relinquished into 
his possession, property which would at once relieve 
him from the drugery of a menial office, and from all 
degradation connected therewith ; but he was hourly 
repenting his haste in that matter. He besides saw 
many other causes of personal dislike, and some 
symptoms had lately manifested themselves, shewing 
that this repugnance was by no means confined to 
himself—that it was mutual. He was struck with 
the fact, that the more Ellen and Hall were together, | 
the more the hatred of the latter was manifested to 
him. He determined therefore to seek an early op- || 
portunity for explanation from both. In the mean 
time, it seemed to him as if the stay of the old Doctor 
would be prolonged forever, so impatient was he for 


his return. He inquired for him at every meal. | 


On one of these occasions, Dorothea, with a sly | 
smile upon her face, proposed to despatch a messen- 
ger for the Doctor, if Mr. Lee was getting much 
worse, as she said her brother was better, and the | 


Dr. could no doubt be spared ina case of emergency. 


**[ thank you,” said Lee, “I am not myself the 
patient who most needs his valuable services,” glanc- | 
ing scornfully at the Tutor. | 

‘I did not know,” innocently replied the little girl, 
“but it might be gout in the stomach, or a disease of 


the heart, and these things you know mamma, are so 
frightful, and so insidious—they never have any exter- | 
nal signs, I believe.” 


| Spotswood himself. 
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all. 


to H 


The latter rose hastily, handed him a chair 
at the same time stuck the pen behind his ear, af- 


ne tor 


k his own seat, and waited for Mr. 


Lee to open the conversation, which he did as follows : 


‘Mr. Hall, inthe absence of Gov. Spotswood and 


Dr. Evylin, I have taken upon myself a very un 


pleasing duty, and one which I fear in its performance 
ay inflict pain upon you.” 

‘Tam utterly at aloss to comprehend you.” 

‘You shall not long remain so, sir, I am not one 
to shrink from the performance of what I consider due 
to the worthy and honorable gentlemen, whose repre- 
sentative I consider myself, in some measure, in 


> 


their absence.’ 


‘‘Indeed—I had rather thought, that I had been 
charged, by his Excellency, with many things, at 
some of which I have been this moment engaged.” 

‘‘[ thought Sir, that you mustbe labouring under 
some strange delusion as to your position here.” 

«<T am still in the dark, Sir.” 

‘‘So I perceive, and it is my intention to en- 
lighten you.” 


‘*T will listen to you with the greatest attention, and 


_ all the respect to which your remarks may be entitled.” 


Lee bit his lip, and elevated his person still more 


than usual if possible, as he proceeded. 


«“You must know Sir, that it is not usual in this 


| country, for one who holds the—the subordinate office 
| of Tutor or private Secretary, to assume an equal sta- 
| tion, with gentlemen of birth and fortune.” 


**] am at a loss to know, Mr. Lee, in what I have 
transcended the indulgence extended to me by Gov. 


I even abstained from present- 


| ing myself at his table, until expressly commanded te 
|| do so by himself.” 


‘In that matter he had doubtless a right to do as he 
pleased, but you must know that the Governor, is a 
very eccentric man, and somewhat whimsical—he 
may command you to set at his table to day, and re- 
fuse you the same honour to-morrow.” 

‘“<But Sir, he expressly stated it to me as his desire, 
that I would set at his table as one of his family. Am 


_ I to understand Mr. Lee, as expressing a contrary de- 


| sire.” 


Ellen on these occasions would look beseechingly || 
at her little friend, while her Ladyship would carry 


off the conversation upon some other topic, as if Doro- 


thea had not spoken. Onone ofthese mornings, Lee 


walked into the Library, at that hour, when he knew 


the secretary was at work and alone. He strode into 


the room with. his usual stately air, and bowed stiffly || 


*“By nomeans, I only alluded to your appearance 


«Ah! you allude to my late rambles with Miss 
Evylin.” 


‘*T do Sir, and itis somewhat remarkable that they 
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should have commenced, the moment the Gor 


and the Doctor disappt 


**With regard to the point of time, | in ng 
the world to do, nor indeed with ASS ition ats 


except negatively. The first interview was so 
by the lady. I state this 

self, and only under such circumstances as the 
present, would! say this much. Farther 1 will not 
utter a single syliable, unless you can shew 
what authority you question me in this matter at all.’ 

‘“‘] have already said, that I consider myself 
some measure, as the representative of those tw 
gentlemen.” 

“Yes Sir, but vou are the self-elected represente- 
tive and have not yet exhibited to me any other au- 
thority.” 

“Then Sir, I have another title to question you in 
this matter. Ihave the authority of the lady’s fathe: 
for placing myself in a very delicate relation towards 
her.” 

«‘ And the lady’s, also?” 

‘‘About that, Sir, you have no right to questios 
and I consider it rather presumptuous in one of your 
standing, to presume as far as you have.” 

By this time, both had risen. Hall replied, ‘and 
I consider it, equally presumptuous, in you Sir, to 
question me.” 

Lee looked astounded. ‘Very well Sir,” said he, 
*«] have at least brought this matter toan issue, and I 
will state the case to the ladies of the family, and they 
can act as they choose, until the gentlemen return.” 

«And [Sir, will relate, the whole of this conver- 
sation, word for word to Miss Evylin, so that she at 
least may know how far each of us have presumed.” 

«<Beware Sir, how you mention my name in that 
quarter. I will hold your person responsible.” 

«<I don’t know what you mean by holding my person 
responsible. Ifit be that you imagine, that you can 
hold me to any sort of responsibility, in which you 
will not be equally so held, you have mistaken me, 
far more than I can have mistaken my position.” 

‘«We shall see—we shail see—it will depend upon 
your success in establishing your claims to bear the 
name, which now you wear. In the event of this 
unpleasant business proceeding farther} you will not 
find me unwilling to yield you far more, in sucha 
ease, than I think you have any rightto claim now, 
in a social position.” 

‘That ie, Iam to understand that Mr. Lee is will- 
ingto grant me to be gentleman in war, but not in 
love.” 


“«Beware Sir, how vou trifle with me in this matte: 
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Le« rt with arn te and res 
rectf r than he had e1 } verthelesa, 
went straightway to the parlour and despatched @ ser- 
vant for Miss Fv VW nh whis heels 
in the riour, we W giance int t Governor's Li- 
rary awain, where w f Tut There was no 
more arawing ol! tary maps, that 1 rning, he threw 


finto a chair and buned his face m hus hands, 
and if he did not weep, his frame was convulsed mich- 

y like it. This was a poor pfeparation fora hostile 
meeting of any sort, but the bitter things of the heart, 
will have vent, whenalone, however much we may 
brave them away in the midst of @ personal altercation. 
How many men would see the error of their ways, if 
they would thus honestly meditate upon all that they 
ave just said and done after such an affair. Not that 
Hall regretted, in the main, any thing that he had 
Sala He rose irom ti Se il-@Xal ation, Teasseur- 
“4. and a heart as brave as ever beat under a breast 
plate, to dare and to do, whatever aman might im his 
truly perilous and embarrassing posit 


He threw on his hat and walked abroad into the fields 


ol his feverish brow and éxcited feelings, and to 
reflect upon what it was best t » uncer the accumu- 
lating embarrassments of his situation He had } oped, 
that the tramontain expedition would set out befare 
nis own pr vate aflairs might « e to a crisis, Dut thal, 
he now foresaw was impossible, and this reflection 


made him miserable, for he had entered into all the 
Governor's plans with spiritand enthusrasm, and be- 
sides had other private motives, above the ordinary 
youthful desire for notenety—to distinguish him- 
self. He was waiting too, anxiously for news from 
Europe—alas, he little knew how disestrous would be 
the first aspect of that news to bim—he little imagined, 
that at that very moment, avesse] was ploughing her 


way into the bay, bringing information elmost the 


very reverse of whathe expected. Without this last 
dr: p to his alrea iy brimming cup, be nd the weight 
vf his tre les sufficient f ; : lutude and pa- 
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the impending persona! difficulty with Mr. Lee. He 
foresaw that a crisis in that afla vas nev 


that it was surrounded with difficulti 
ruin him if he seized upon either |! 
He could neither fight Lee, nor refuse to fight 
honour according to the prevailing notions of t 
try and the times, 


and vet he gathered frot 


_ pressions dropped 


by that v« 
bed 
nid for 


We will 
struggle with his own difficulties, while 


late altercation, that he w 


in the last resort. 


Mr. Lee, who waited aconsiderable time for ik 


make her appearance. She dreaded the interview, 


because she supposed it was like so many that 
gone before it, but she resolved, that it shou 
Jast. As she descended the stairs, she was poncering 


the best manner of communicatingto the 


gentleman, 
not only her utter aversion to him, but also how she 
might make him comprehend, with his arrogance and 
great self esteem, that His persevering suit, amounted 
to persecution. _ It may be readily conceived that such 
a train of reflections, were not well caiculated to pre- 
pare her to received a very amiable mood, the har- 
angue which was to follow. 

She saw as she entered the room, that she had mis- 
taken his object for once, and after returning his salu- 
tation, and seating herself—kept her eye upon his 
countenance, with an anxious inquiring look, for his 
object. 

“Miss Evylin,” Weebegan, ‘‘1 have sent for you, to 
have some conversation, upon a subject which I fear 
will be painful, but I felt it to be my duty to do so, in 
the absence of Governor Spotswood and your father.” 


¢¢*You startle me, Sir,’ she suddenly 


exclaimed, 
**will you be so good as to mention the subject, with- 
out farther circumlocution.” 

*‘] am notone given to much circumlocution, Miss 
Evylin, but on occasions such as the present, when 
very delicate mafters are involved, it is right to prepare 
the mind for the reception of disagreeable news.” 

**News!” cried she, “of whom! my father, has any 
thing happened to him?” and she ran up and caught 
his arm, a thing she had never done before in her life. 

“He is Well as you might have divined, from my 
mentioning his absence as the cause of my having 


imposed the present disagreeable duty upon myself.” 


“True,” she said, and threw herself into a chair in a | 


listless mood, as if she cared not what els@he might || needed rep 


say. She was however mistaken there, for she was 
roused again in an instant, as he proceeded. 


**Miss Evylin—Mr. Hall, has used your name in a 
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way, which I have every reason to believe, was entire- 


suthorized by vou 


, and one too which I must say 


thorize me to contradict at once.”’ 


> mv name! authorize you to contra- 


: . —S a _ 
why what could Mr. Hail say of me? 


‘Oh, I see, that it was all made up for the occasion; 


Why, thusit was. 


thought it would turn out so. 


en I took him to task for his presumption in associa- 
ng so intimately with the ladies of the Governor’s 

ly in his absence, and more especially with your- 
self, he with quite an air, boasted that his society had 


en sou 


ght by you, and not your’s by him.” 


n rose to her feet, and walked straight up to 
Lee,and looked into his face, as if she would cross 


uestion his soul, as she 


inquired in a slow, almost 
whispered voice, so deep was her emotion, ‘*Did Mr. 
Hall use such language of me, and with such a motive, 
and witiisuch an air?” 

‘*He did—I cannot of course speak as to the exact 
words, but such was precisely the impression left up- 
on my mind.” 

**Mr. Lee, refresh your memory again, I would have 
perilled my life upon the truth and honour of that young 
gentleman : have not your own feelings coloured his 


expressions ?”” 


‘‘T have already stated how the conversation happen- 


ed, and given you the result as near as Iam capable 


| grossly deceived. 


of—there can be no mistake, for it happened not half 
an hour ago, in the Governor’s Library.” 

She threw herself back into a seat, as one who gives 
up in despair, and said: ‘“‘Then I have indeed, been 


59 


“You have truly, and by as arrant an imposter as 
ever lived, and as bold a one. .This comes of .the 
Governor receiving men into his family, without cre- 
dentials of any sort; but I need not say any thing of_his 
Excellency, for this man imposed as bold a piece of 
clumsy swindling upon me as any one, and is actually 
now in P@ssession of monies belonging to my aunt's 
estate. The fellow should be put into the stocks.” 

Ellen rose to take her leave, from which Mr. Lee 
endeavored to persuade her, saying, that he had far 
more important matters to. discuss with her, than the 
clumsy tricks of an every day imposter; butshe plead- 


_edher deep mortification at the result, just arrived at, 


and the confused state of her mind from the perplex- 
ing doubts which still crowded upon her, and,that she 
pose and that calm reflection, which golitude 
alone couldgive. Asshe slowly mounted .the stairs, 
she thought of the letter which Hall hai brought her 


and trom whom, and was on the poipt of rushing pack 
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ynto the room, and telling Lee that she would rather 
doubt him than Hall: but such was lus 


for a man of honour and vet 


thus to brave the pet of pub! aé 

her way, the same train of reflect 

themselves upon her mind—how 

know all the delicate and intricate matters wi 
had related to her, if he was the gross 1 vulgar 


poster, that Mr. Lee represented him to bx Her 
reason was almost paralyzed by 
views—between the internal evidence of truth 
Hall’s narrative to her, and Lee’s positive testu 

as to his gross and ungentlemanly statement with re- 
gard to herself. In whatever manne he might hav 
possessed the information alludedto, if Lee’s stat 
ment was true, he was undoubtedly some low crea- 
ture. Such was the conclusion to which her reason 
led her, but her whole heart revolted at it’ If s! 
judged as awoman—Hall was innocent, and his 
cuser guilty, and if she looked at the matter w 
sterner judgment, the former was guilty, and Lee 
innocent. 

Any sagacious observer of human nature, will rea- 
dily divine on which side the victory lay Ellen 
was all a woman, and of course the heart won the day 
against the judgment. Nevertheless, her indignation 
every now and then burst out afresh, whenever she 
thought of the manner in which he had perverted her 
acts and spoken of them. Whatever might be h 
heart’s leaning to the accused, she resolved, that noth- 
ing of it should appear in her conduct, that she would 
show him that she knew and scorned his assumptions 
Such was about the confused and doubtful! result, ar- 
rived at, when her maid entered to prepare her toilet 
for dinner. 

In the mean time Lee had not been idle—he next 
sent for Lady Spotswood, and to herand Dorothea, he 
related a somewhat similar story, suppressing particu- 
lars in Ellen’s case, barely referring them to her, for 
proof of ‘base ingratitude, as well as falsehood. He 
found all the ladies prepossessed in the Tutor’s favour, 
and Dorothea remained so;mspite of all he could say 
to the contrary.” Of course she did not presume to 
controvert her mother’s decision ina grave matter 
like that, in the absence of her father too, but she left 
the room tossing her head, and declaring that there 
was a Mistake somewhere. 

Lady Spotswood helda long consultation with the 
accuser with regard to what was to be done, unti] 
his Excellency returned, and whether it was best to 
send after him; and they came to the conclusion to 
tet the business stand just as it was; only that all inter- 


Urs twe s of family and the Tutor, 

xcept se, at table, and ladies 

f that full well how to 

r : ad 

: , . , wight who had &@ll- 

f art n the country, 

sitting apart lik f . rner, ata funeral, eur- 
weil Baraat abe 


ingers’ If you have, you 
in form some idea of the situation of Hall that day at 


Dorothea en ntered young Dandndge as she made 
her exit fi the family council, and to him she relat- 
the st { the Tutor’s reputed perfidy. Little 
Rob ¢ forme ' f the youthful council, and the 
us conclusion, that he was 
inocent. How slow is the young heart to believe in 


three came to the unanim 


the guilt of those for whom they have taken a liking, 
with all of us even of maturer age, how easy to 
believe what we wish to believe. 

Bob took his hat straightway, and followed his Tutor 
to the fields where he had lately seen him, and there 
exhausted his youthful ingenuity, to entertain and 
amuse him, but he found ita hopeless undertaking. The 
young than seemed to understand the warmth of heart, 
which had brought his pup:| upon his errand of love, 
and he silently folded the lad in his arms, while 
scalding tears trickled from his scarred face. The 
child was dumb at this sight, his own heart was over. 
flowing, and had any more been wanting, the finishing 
stroke was added to his convictions. He took the 
hand of the tutor, and silently and slowly accompanied 
him to the house. 

Dinner was soon after announced and Hall took his 
seat as usual, entirely unaware of the extent of the 
prejudices wh ch had been excited against him in 60 

rtatime. His own countenance exhibited traces 

of that deep wrought excitement, which would have 
claimed the sympathy of any other company not 
previously set against him. There was inexpressible 
sadness, almost despair, marked upon every feature ; 
but he had yet to experience a far greater degree of 
suffering. In that pale and beaytiful face in which he 
hoped to find sympathy and comfort, he encountered 
nothing but scorn and indignation. Nota word was 
vouchsafed to him of any sort, and when her eye met 
his, it was the cold glance of a distant acquaintance, 
'| without the slighted sign of a desire for greater intima- 
cy. He turned an inquiring look toward her Ladyship, 

| and there he met the freezing process completed, the 
cold, high glassy eye of a wintry day, not resting upon, 
|| but passing,over him. The conversation was carriedon 
| between her Ladyship, Le@ and Ellen, as if the poor 
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Tutor had been still in Scotland—FEllen was nearly 
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terpreted what I have already said and done, that it is 


complaisant to her old beaux in the extreme crisis of hazzardous to hold any communciation with you.” 


her position—not so however the youthful three. Dan- 
drige, Dorothea and Bob, vied with each other in 
helping their favorite to the choice dishes, but he 
merely went through the formalities of the dinner 
table. 


in that particular, there were others at that table, who 


He scarcely ate a morsel; nor was he alone 


had suddenly lost their appetite, notwithstanding their 
Altogether it was a very un- 


Most of the guests had 


high and cold disdain. 
pleasant family meeting. 
departed, except those specially named, and among 
the others the Indian Chief, so that there was no relicf 
to be found in numbers. 

The meal concluded, Ellen hurried to her room 
and burst into tears, she was soon followed by Doro- 
thea, who exclaimed when she saw her weeping, 
“I’m glad of it, I’m right down glad of it, so 1 am, 
you ought to cry your eyes out, so you ought, lor 
treating poor M1. Hall so naughtily.” 

<< But Dorothea,” said Ellen ’midst her sobs, ‘* how 
could I help it.” 

“* Why, slapped Mr. Lee’s face and told him to go 
home about his business. Did’nt he make all this 
mischief here. Harry Lee will take the hou 
tion and all, if papa dont s00n come home. 

«© Fie, fie, Dorothea, wr. 
Mr. Hall’s faults.” 


«I tell you Ellen, its Mr. Lee who has the 


7 
Lee is not to bla 


beam in 
his own eye, and he has swallowed one too for what I 
know, he’s so stiff. 

The little girl flirted out of the room in the pouts, 
little imagining, that she left behind her, in the heart 
of the other, a warmer advocate even than herself in 


favor of the Tutor. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


WORDS COMING TO BLOWS. 


The same afternoon Hall encountered Ellen, with 
scorn and indignation still ruffling that usually calm 
and melancholy face, as she was passing through the 
apartment. He followed and begged her to grant him 
but a few moments conversation. She stopped and 
looking at him with an expression, which said as plain 
as words might speak it, it is more in sorrow than in 
anger, that I am compelled to treat you thus. 

‘¢ Will Miss Evylin deign’’ he said, 


humble an individual as myself, 


‘* to inform so 
how he has in so 
short a time fallen not only under her displeasure, but 
also that of the whole family. 


She replied, ‘‘ Mr. Hall, vou have so grossly misin- 


first interview wassoucht by vou. 


‘*T have misinterpreted what you have said ! never! 
I have never for one moment of my life harboured 
any but the kindest and gentlest thoughts towards Miss 
Evylit 


ce 


1, much less spoken disrespectfully of her.” 
hen you have been shamefully slandered.” 

‘I thought as much, and it was therefore that | 
Will Miss 
) good as to inform me what I was reported 


to have sa 1 of he 


er? I need not ask by whom.” 


sought this opportunity for an explanation. 


Evylin be s¢ 


reported sir, to have boasted, that so far 


from your having sought my society, that I had sought 


y° 


vliss Evylin, this is one of those ingenious false- 
hoods, which none but a perverse head or a false heart 
could have coined out of what T did say.” 

‘Then you acknowledge that there was some 
foundation for it.” 

‘As stated by you, it is wholly false in colouring 
and nearly so in fact, but the world is governed by such 
falsehoods as these ; what is called public opinion is 
made up of these many little streams, combined into 
one great torrent, why should I endeavor to arrest the 
mighty current with my puny arm.” 

‘7 t a)} 


ia at all events set yourself right in my 


estecm, by a plain statement of facts; do you consider 


sss 


it worthy of the effort? 


** Hereafter I can only hope to enjoy the good opinion 
of the choice few, among whom I would gladly rank 
Miss Evyvlin at the head of the list. 
the offence 


I will state how 
was given, if offence it be. Mr. Lee 
undertook to take me to task, for pushing myself, a 
poor Tutor, forward into society, where my presence 
was not wanted. He went so far, as to intimate that 
[ presumed in sitting at the table with the rest of the 
family, and when I told him that I had done so at the 
express command of his Excellency, he then changed 
his ground and claimed to catechise me with regard to 
my attentions to you. I challenged his right to do so, 
and he then stated that he was an avowed suitor, with 


vour father’s approbation. 
. at 


Under these circumstances 


I thought myself justified in stating the fact, that the 

I [ stated neither 
more nor less, without colonring of any sort, and 
simply to justify myself from his charge of presumption. 


This is the whole of my offence.” 


She offered him her hand at once in the most cordial 
manner, as she said, ** Mr. Hall, forgive me, but I am 


not to blame. I was led astray by another, I trusted 


too implicitly to his honor, for though he did not it 
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seems tell what the world calls a falsehood, it answered 
all the purposes of one, and was so ingeniously de- 
signed, as to mislead me and baffle detection.”’ 

«‘ Aye, he cheated the devil out of his profits in the 
transaction, and ran away with all the reward himself. 
His conduct in this affair was not unlike another in 
which you were concerned Miss Evylin, I should 
have thought, that would teach youto gui rd your too 
confiding nature against him ; but enough for the pre- 
sent, if 1am wholly reinstated in your good opinion, 
I am satisfied.” 

« You are, you are, and I take shame to myself that 
even this explanation was necessary.” 

«Having then judged hastily this time, promise 


that in future, when circumstances appear to be 


azainst me, you will hear my vindication before you 
decide.” 

‘«« Most assuredly I will.” 
“Task it Miss Evylin, because I foresee that I may 


soon be placed in a position from which it may seem 
:mnossible to extricate myself. I will not deny to you, 
at Iam surrounded by difficulties, the causes of some 
{ which, you know more than any person on this 
side of the water. I make it then, my last solemn 
request to you, to hear before you judge. Good day, 
ood day. as 


He had seen Lee passing in front of the verandah, 


and followed him down the garden, where he soon 
overtook and addressed him thus, ** You ca to 1 
this morning sir, professing yoursclf und r ue pall 


necessity of communicating something disagreeable, 
I now address you under precisely similar circum- 
stances.” 

‘Tam ready with all patience sir, to hear you.” 

‘“‘“Few words, will suffice to convey my meaning, 
and therefore, your patience will not be heavily taxed. 
You prevaricated sir, in relating our conversation to 
Miss Evylin.” 

‘* Prevaricated, sir, and this to me.” 

“« Aye, prevaricated is the word, sir, deliberately 
selected to convey my exact meaning to Mr. Henry 
Lee.” 

“« Very well, sir ! very well, you shall hear from me 
shortly.” And with this he strode off, but presents 
returned, and said, ‘* Hark you, Sir Tutor, you must 
establish you claims to be treated as a gentleman, and 
that right speedily, or I will not only chastise you ina 
way you will not fancy, but I will take such steps as 
to guard the community from your becoming heir to 
any more stray legacies.” 


Hall’s lips curled in disdain, as | } 


ite rep| ed ** choose 
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your own manner and time of redress for the insult, 
Which now adheres to you. I shall be ready to repell 


u advance.’ Lee was again retrea- 


a: vy ‘ P ? } . " 
ting, as Hall « nu And hark you, in your turn 
Sir, beware how you report any more of our conversa- 
t 


tions. I will not trust yourmemory.’ This was said 


ina bitter sarcastic tone, the glazed seams athwart his 


blue with il] suppress- 


ninva pai¢ 
s 


ed rage. Lee strode rapidly up to him ina threatning 
tude, with his hand upon his sword, his face but a 
‘w inches from that of his adversary, and replied, 


‘ike me to forget that we are the 


only grown white males upon the place, and that the 
idies under our, or rather my protection.” 
‘You should under such circumstances, remember 


the truth, it is peculiarly incumbent on you to do so.”’ 


Lee drew his rapier and flashed it in the face of the 


Tutor, as ne ex 


laimed, * by heavens another such 


taunt, and I will let out your base churl’s blood here 


upon the gravelled walk, in spite of all the restraints 


upon me. Hiuman nature can stand no more.” 


ilall wore no sword, but he carried a small rattan in 
his hand, which he elevated, touching the point almost 
in his adversaries face, as one who puts himself in the 
attitude to guard, exclaiming, ** Come on sir, I am 
more than a match lor you, even thus.”’ 


Lee scorned his 


‘entific posture and rushed upon 


patch him at a single lunge, but 


ord twirling in the air, 
and jsall lean ng upon his cane laughing at the foaming 
and now truitless anger of his adversary. A few yards 
distant, ainong the shrubbery; he saw little Bob’s face 
peeping outin the same muirthful delight, but truth to 
say it wa* blanched white with previous excitement, 
and the color had not yet returned. 

Lee clutched his sword and hurried from the garden, 
swearing vengeance against the imposter. He rushed 
to the house, and after a hasty word or two with Lady 
Spotswood, ordered his horses, and rode post haste to the 
capital. Not however, before he had scratched a few 
words on aslip of paper, and sent them to the young 
manin the garden. They readas follows: ‘** The first 
inoment sir, alter you have established your pretended 
‘laims to gentle birth and breeding, you shall hear 
rom me. A reasonable time elapsing and this not 


} { ] ] 


done, I will chastise you at sight.” 


Hiall’s countenance gathered into a frightful storm 
of passion and defiance as he read this note, and then 
tore it into fragments and gave them to the wind, but 


|! instantly relapsed into the merry mood as Bob ran at 


him witha stick exactly inoitating |.ee’s murderous 
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thrust. «He did not see you twist the foil out of Mr. | 


Moore’s hand that night, or he would not have ventured 
his sword even against your rattan,”’ said the boy. 
<«¢ No Bob, Lam glad he did not, and then we should | 


have met differently, which I assure you Iam rejoiced 


«¢ Well, now I must run and tell Nat and Dorothea, | 
they will laugh till their sides ache, let me see how 


' 
to avoid, more than you can imagine.” } 
| 


it was, thus you twitched him that double demisimi- 


quaver. I would give my pony if I could just catch 
that trick.” 
‘¢ All in good time 


must not mention this, unless Mr. Lee communicates 


Robert, but come here, you 


it first; now remember, you will injure instead of be- 
friend me, if you do.” 

“Well, to be sure, it’s a great privationnot to be 
allowed to tell of this. But you will not object if | 
make them promise not to tell.” 

«© Yes Bob, I do object, I have particular reasons 
for keeping it quiet for the present, and I am sure you 
would do nothing to injure me willingly.” 

«¢ No, no,” answered the boy, ** I would not injure 
you for any thing, and if telling it would do so I will 
keep it though I burst in try ing.” 

Still he kept on playing with his stick, every now 
and then bursting into a loud laugh, as the Tutor would 


humour him, by twitching it out of his hand. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE FALL OF THE LEAVES. 


Twilight, that witching time between day and 
night came; always a pleasant hour of the twenty four, 
but in Virginia particularly so. There the climate, 
at the season upon which we have arrived, renders it 
very delightful, the sun just leaves enough of heat, 
lingering with his departing rays to temper the cool 
breeze of the evening. It is not to be denied howev- 
er, that there is something melancholy in these early 
autumnal twilights. The leaves of the green trees 
which have so long delighted and protected us, begin 
now, to put on their variegated dress. First the deep 
green fades to a lighter shade, and then is tinged with a 
pale margin of yellow, and finally, puts on the russet 


Here and there also, 


dress of winter. those that have 
clung to the parent stem by a frail tenure, loose their 
vitality, andare seen floating about in the lazy atmos- 
phere, as if reluctant to mingle with the parent dust. 

«<The fall of the leaves,” said Ellen to Hall] as they 
wandered along the banks of the little stream which 


wound through the grounds, ‘the fall of the leaves in 


autumn, reminds us too forcibly of the death ofa human | 


whaal 





—= 
generation. These pale heralds of the coming death 
to all their class, are like the sickly, and the feeble 
and the old, of our race; do they not produce that im. 
pression upon you?” 
‘‘Sometimes, but not always. It depends much up. 
on our circumstances at the time. Ifthe country has 
always been our home, and we have drawn our chief 
delight from rural pleasures, then the impression is 
pretty sure to be a melancholy one: but to the city 
dame, it is the dawn of the gay season of routs, and 
parties, and balls—here I mean in our capital. In 


To the 


literary man, of poetical temperament, they produce 


London, the season of pleasure is much later. 


a mixed sensation, a pleasing melancholy—tinged with 
the philosophy you have described, and also a cheerful 
looking forward to long winter nights, and bright blaz- 


ing fires, and sweet communion with delightful 


books.” 

«That indeed, gives acheerful and warm glow to 
the wintry picture, which my melancholy imagination 
was just beginning to sketch. Your remark has 
brought to mind a similar one, with which poor Frank 

joiced my heart one night. Oh what a bright and 
cheerful spirit he was blessed with. We were sit- 
ting listening to the dismal howlings of the wind 
as it rattled our windows, and whistled through 
the key holes, andthe rain and sleet alternately vied 
for conquest, when [remarked that it was a dismal 
He took my hand 


and looked up in my face, (we were alone) and said 


night, and affected my spirits sadly. 


cheerfully—‘it is from within, that the brightest illu- 
mination of this earth is to be drawn. There, if the 


heart and mind, and affections be all right—is an ever- 
lasting sun shine of the soul—so bright that no night 
Well Frank, 


said I, unlock that magic lanthorn of your’s, and try 


or storm ever comes careering over st.” 


its bright rays on the contending storm and darkness, 
struggling for entrance at all these windows. Look 
how the contending demons scowl] at us from without, 
now do drive them away, that’s a good boy. Straight- 
way his eye dilated and he commenced a description 
of adomestic fire side scene of comfort, which really 
heightened its colours of beauty, from the contrast of 
the darker shadows without. I imperceptibly caught 


the bright glow, from his more daring, independent 
and self poised mind.” 

‘Poor Frank,” said Hall, musingly, “some of his 
brightest lights have been extinguished I fear—like 
my own:” added he hastily, as he saw Ellen’s eye 


reading more of his thoughts, than found utterance iD 


speech. 
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No, they are not extinguished,” at length replied || all events, they are not unfeminine. Whatever re- 
,; a ai 
Ellen, with a sudden flash of enthusiasm, ‘‘for if alive, || lates to our higher sentiments, and our spiritual na- 


those bright illuminations of genius, like the light of | tures, certainly belongs in common to the sexes, and 
the diamond, but shine the brighter when all that |! if man has usurped the whole right to discuss them, 


js earthly around, is black with darkness. There is ] he assuredly has no right todo so. Indeed, your sex 


but one thing on this earth that can extinguish that |! is so much purer than ours, that any thing of heavenly 
glorious light from within, which he described—iT } philosophy seems to fall with peculiar propriety from 
is cr1ME! Let the conscience be clear, and the || their lips. Poor Frank, indeed! he little knew, how 
light of the soul illumines our otherwise dreary path || the germs of his young and pure philosophy, have been 


through this world—shceds the rays of hope through the || treasured in his absence, and into what good ground 
darker valley of the shadow of death, and is rekindled they had fallen, and to whata rich fruition they are 


again at the parent fountain of the ever living God ] even now springing up. Do you know, that every 

who dwells in Eternity.” | boyish dreamer, sketches for his own futurity, the 
“In this world of impulses and passions, man is } very circumstances which have fallen as a rich inheri+ 

impelled forward.to action amidst the stirring adven- || tance to my friend in his absence.” 

tures which are gathered around him like the meshes | ‘*Lcannot say that 1 understand you fully.” 


of a plot, until it becomes with his doubtful and doubt- | ‘**Every youth, in the hey-day of his imagination; 

ing reason hard to separate the narrow boundaries 1} sketches out some charming little bean-ideal of a 

which divide crime, from errors of judgment. Nay, || partner for life, and into this beautiful creation of his 
= | 


even when the actions are past—the ever busy moni- i own, he almost performs the part of creator, for he 
vou have named, conscience, hangs suspended over | breathes into her such feelings, sentiments and opin- 
the deeds, at a loss whether to strike or be silent.” 


| 

1} 

| 

I. | : 

| ions as he desires she should possess; now here is 
‘Mor a little while only,” replied Ellen quietly, 1 poor Frank with the ideal creature reduced to reality, 

. wie ‘ i i ; 

“when time has sobered the tumult of the passions || ® living and breathing mortal; but like all the bright 


which drove him forward, conscience though scared ¢limpses vouchsafed to our race, no sooner is it per- 


away for a while, will come back in the calmer mo- || fected ready for him to grasp, than it either eludes his 
nents of our lives. This very witching hour of twi- || Pursuit or he is himself engulphed in that remorseless 


ight, is a favorite time for such visits. In the bright || 
; HH ; Ht gnome teviatht entetts haters tien ** 
and pure morning, our spirits are elastic and cheerful |) 4" bright spirits before him. 


and relentless vortex, whither have been hurled so 


| 
and few heinous crimes are committed then; in the **I certainly feel flattered Mr. Hall, that you should 


noon-tide—the storm of human passions rage, and if || consider me worthy to represent Frank’s ideal creas 


the intent is deadly and malignant, it is prolonged in- |) tions, but I fearthe drapery with which your own im- 

|| . 

tothe silent watches of the night: but with a large ma- || agination has clothed me, would speedily vanish, 
| . 

jority of our race, darkness brings repentance for the || amidst the stern realities of such a homely world as 


| _— 
crimes of the day. What a benificent provision of | ours. Iam conscious of the fact so far as the mind ig 


the creator it was, rolling our little planet, but one concerned, for there is not a day of my life, and scarce- 


. ° . - | 
side ata time next the sun, that while one half the || ly an hour, as you have seen, that 1 do not detect my- 


world fretted and stormed, and sinned, the other half || self, uttering some of his sentiments at second hand, 


. | . 
might repent and sleep.” | or else colouring my own as he would have done 


P | as : we 
“You seem to have observed mankind, notwith-|| them if present. His mental superiouity must have 
} 


standing your close seclusion.” | been greater than even { gave him credit for, as I can 


“Nay, Iam only sporting in borrowed feathers, at || 
D b] 





see the impress of his association even upon your own 


|| thoughts as unconscious as you may be of it.” 
| 
Very subjects, were discussed by poor Frank and my- || 


«J grant you, that his influence over me was very 





«lf many atime before he sailed upon that fatal voyage. || great, not less than that which was swayed so power- 
1 


So much had we learned to think in common, that it || fully over your own days of childhood.” 
shard now for me to separate my own ideas from his. j ‘*Nearly every girl that arrives at womanhood, has 
Doubtless my constant association with him gave a || passed through the same schooling of the affections. 
masculine cast to many of my thoughts, the observa- | True, in our cases, there was a constant similar- 
‘on of which, no doubt elicited your remark.” ity in training, association and circumstances, 
“No, no, I cannot say that they are masculine; at which merged down the dissimilaritics of mental 
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character, but in every other case, the experience || few, of your sex who thus devote their lives to the 


. . : - 
is the sarme even without these. The heart of || perpetuation of life’s young dream?” 


| 
every girl clings to some image or other, real or 





imaginary, and they cling to it through life, whether 
married or single. If married, the impious idol of the | 





imagination is set up in secret, as one of the house- | 
|| 


‘«No, I have never counted the costs.” 
It is a life of single blessedness. Pardon me Miss 


_Evylin, but you are a candidate for admission into that 
abused sisterhood ycleped old maids—that slandered 


" et i . 1] : 
hold Gods, and this is one reason there isso much ‘| and traduced class—nearly every one of which are 
matrimonial unhappiness. It was the early observa- | living monuments of the infidelity of man—that noble 
. y , . . 
tion of these very things which led me so pertina- || sisterhood, which lives forever upon the memory of 


ciously to cling to that prize which I had drawn in the || the past—keeping up perpetual fires upon the pure 


er " 4 or ee F 
lottery of life; and I shall continue to cling to it—even r and vestal altars, before whose shrines were offered 


— ea Tae ee eee oan | ie ; 
if it is but a shadow, far preferring that, to all the real | their first, best, and dearest affections.” 


pomps and honours which this world affords.”’ 


«“Welcome, thrice welcome the lot,” said Ellen, a 


“The experience of our race, seems to be every ‘| pure and bright light beaming from her eyes, as she 


where the same. Not only was it cursed and con- | 


demned to earn its bread by the sweat of the brow; || 


All that | 
| 


beautiful poetry of the fresh and pure young hearts’ 1 





but the sentence extends much farther. 


. . . | 
sentiments which promises such a heavenly harv- |! 
. , 1} 

est of future flowers, before those sentiments be- 


come amalgamated with grosser passions—seem never | 
destined to fruition in this world. Weare just allow- |} 
ed to peep into the garden of Eden, and_ then banished 1 
forever amidst the dark by ways and crowded thorough- || 


' 
| 


True, we cling fondly to the memo- 


fares of busy life. 
ry of this poetic dream of youth, and doubtless these | 
bright morning glories, continue to throw a mellow | 
but saddened light over all the future. This constitutes | 


the sum and substance of our ideal paradise in this | 





world—the poetry of real life.” 

‘ ‘ ’ | 
«¢ And do you really think there isno exception to || 
! 
Are there none who || 


ever realize the romantic dreams of youth?” | 


the sweeping denunciation? 





“‘Oh, very few indeed. Lok into your own expe- || 


rience Miss Evylin. | 
who have struggled heroically against this sweeping | 

| 
flood of the busy world, which overwhelms nearly all | 


who oppose it. Where there is one who thus stands 


out against the decree, hundreds have fallen victims | 
around: some to ambition—some to avarice, and a 
much larger portion to the mixed motives which in- 
terested parents know so well how to ply the young 
heart with. Andeven you, are you not daily beset 
to listen to the voice of the tempter. 
to you, with splendid estates and gaudy establish- 


Comes he not 


ments, and tinselled honours, which your sex loves so 
well?” 

«*True—true! but I would not give up that one 
dear, dear dream of my young life, for all the honours 


ever shadowed forth in the College of heraldry.” 


locked her hands with energy in the earnestness of 
her invocation. ‘Ithas no terrors for me. As you 
say, [can turn back upon the past, and what is much 
better, I can even look to the future with hope. 


Thanks to that divine personification of hope, charity 


_and mercy, I can look beyond the narrow confines of 


this world. Believe me, Sir, these disappointments 
of the young heart’s freshest aspirations, are not order- 
edin vain. Ifwe could here enjoy an uninterrupted 
Paradise, this world would no more’ be one of proba 
tion and trial; and though I for one, am determined 
never to be merged with the interested throng you 
have described. I do not therefore, repine at, and 
rebel against, an inevitable destiny. My own course 
is one of difficulty and self-denial, and perhaps of re- 
proach and odium, and therefore, we, old maids, f 
mean—work out our salvation, if successful, by one 
road, while our more ambitious sisters travel another.” 

‘«<Oh, I did not mean to class you just yet with the 
traduced class alluded to—I only pointed out, what 


, 
You are one of the very few, || would be the result, unless you listened to some of 


these splendid proposals so often laid at your feet.” 


«<T am willing now totake the veil of the sisterhood, 
and shoulder all the odium and reproach.” 

««What! and surrender up the hope of Frank’s beimg 
alive and one day returning.” 

«No, no, not exactly that, I would only take refuge 
among them until this short and fitful and feverist 
| state of suspense be over.” 

‘And should he even yet return, the fountain df 
your joys has already been poisoned.” 

«‘How? I pray you.” 

«“Why, he has been carried by the tide of this world, 
| far past those beautiful eddies, in the stream, overhuté 
with green leaves, and redolent of summer flowers. He 
has been tossed upon some of life’s stormiest billows 








**And do you know the fate of the pious and noble 


| and if not actually wrecked and lost, he may be 
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go weather beaten and pelted by the contending ele- 
ments, as to be, when he comes, like an ancient marin- 
er,a better subject for repose and repentance, than 
fora fresh voyage through pure and limpid waters.” 
«J know, he was fashioned somewhat like other | 
youths,—impetuous and rash, and perhaps, ambitious, 
but no storms of the world, such as you describe, can | 
ever leave indellible stains or scars upon him. He 
may be weather beaten and worn, but he will be my 


own Frank for all that, and whatever he may be— | 
should even his tender conscience have suffered with | 


the wear and tear almost inevitable in the dreadful con- | 


flicts of the thronged, and busy and turbulent world, 
still let him be welcome; for better, for worse, come 
weal, come woe; joy or sorrow, our destinies are link- 
ed forever—throughout this life, and I trust a longer 

anda better hereafter.” | 


Hall’s eye fully expressed his unmeasured admira- 
tion of the little devoted beauty, as she poured out | 
almost her whole heart, even to the shadow of her lost | 
lover, which he had conjured up. Our readers will | 
readily perceive that he had been purposely tampering | 
with the purest and brightest sentiments of her nature, | 
whether in wanton sport or with higher motives, will | 
be developed as our narrative proceeds. | 





After gazing for a long time upon the absorbed | 
young creature at his side, as long as it was safe, he | 
continued : | 
“lt isavery different thing, you will find, bearing | 
odium and reproach in your own person, and being | 
subjected to it for those you love, by any other ties 


than those of blood.”’ 





**No, I am sure it is not, my experience of the 
world has been short it is true, computing it in mere 
years, but it has been long in sorrow, and bitter in 
disappointment. You yourself have furnished me with 
some of the evidence upon which my views are based. 
What can I think of Henry Lee, after his conduct to 
his brother ? and in what way can I interpret his late 
disingenuous conduct to you, unless very unfavorably 


to himself and to his kind. 





J have endeavored to think 
| that the whole proceeded from his blinding passions, 
| and consequent obliquity of moral vision, but I find it 
hard to make excuses for him.” 

** And you will find it harder Miss Evylyn as his 
character is more fully developed ; but I do not wish 


to speak touching him, another very unpleasant alterca- 





| tion has since occurred between us, and he has gone 


1} » . °” 
| off very much enraged, so you will excuse me if I do 


not mention his name voluntarily in your presence.” 
‘*f{am very sorry for what you state, but I do not 
hesitate to say that I am glad that he is gone.” 
By this time they had entered the house and sought 
their separate apartments. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A JOURNEY—THE END UNFORESEEN. 
John Spotswood was soon well enough to ride out 


with his sister in the carriage, and after several experi- 


ments of his strength, and continued improvement from 





“ And do you consider the ties of youthful attach- 
ments, less dear and less binding than those of blood?” | 


“ Generally, they are so considered, at least.” 





“It is a great mistake of the world’s wisdom, the | 
wise and good book teaches better. Does it not com- | 
mand, that the wife shall forsake father and mother 
and kindred, and cling to her husband?” 


* Ave, when that indissoluble tie is once formed ; 


but youthful attachments are very different things | 
generally.” 


“I do not know why they should be less durable, 


for they are the foundation upon which the other is | 
formed.”? 





“Ah, Miss Evylin, the experience of your pure | 
and charming sex, is very different from ours. Your | 
Views of the world, and your estimate of human nature, | 
ue taken through a very clear medium; and pardon | 
me, I do not wish to flatter, but I must say that Miss | 


Evylin is even exalted above that of her sex.” 





day to day, it was at length determined to remove him 
for a short time—that is, as long as the family re- 
mained—to Temple Farm. His spirits had now 
become pticid if not cheerful, and every one re- 
marked that he began to look and speak, and act, 
more like his former self, than he had done for many 
months before. It was a mere farewell family re- 
union which was proposed to take place, prepara. 
tory to the removal of the whole establishment to the 
Capital. 


layed, for the House of Burgesses was soon to assem- 


That removal could not now longer be de- 


ble, besides a general meeting of all those favorable to 
the great tramontain expedition. Accordingly, the 
same principal parties were soon re-established in 
the country who were there when we first introdu- 
ced them to the reader, with such additions as had 
been made from time totime. Henry Lee did not 
return with the Governor. 


It was impossible for his Excellency not to observe 
that Lady Spotswood was highly offended with the 
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Tutor from some cause or other, and he very soon || and have you been squatting upon Lee’s lands? Come 


took occasion to inquire into the matter. 

He first heard his lady’s reasons forthe difficulty, and 
then summoned Hall to the library to hear his. 

“Well, Mr. Hall,” said his Excellency as the 
Tutor entered, ‘sit down here, and tell me all about | 
this difficulty with Harry Lee, and the ladies of my | 
family. For once they seem to have sided withhim, and 
of course are against you.” 

‘«« Not all of them your Excellency, I have satisfac- 
torily explained the matter to the only one who has 
afforded me an opportunity, and. the one too, about 
whom the unpleasant aitercation occurred.” 

‘¢T am very glad to hear it. That is Miss Evylin 
I presume.” 

**Yes sir, and I am very sure she will be kind 
enough to set me right With her Ladyship, which she 
can do so much better than I can.” 

Hall here related the whole of the conversation with 
Lee, word for word, as near as he could recollect it. 
While he progressed, the old veteran’s brow at first 
lowered, but presently cleared away again, and by the 
time Hall had finished, he was laughing quite heartily. 
When this humour had somewhat spent itself, he 
wiped the tears from his eyes and extended his hand to 
Hall saying, ‘** Never mind him my lad ; if I had been 
here the affair would not have occurred; and if 
you had known him as well as I do, you would have 
given the whole thing the go by, more especially as it 
was no more your interest to quarrel with him than it 


is mine. In your case, there is an estate pending, in 


which his good opinion is worth cultivating, and in | 


5? 


mine, there is a vote in the House of Burgesses ; but 
1 suppose it is too late to mend the matter between you 
now.” 

*‘ Itis, your Excellency.” He did not tell him of 
the rencounter in the garden, and as the Governor did 
not propose a direct overture, he did not think it 
necessary. 

«* But tell me Mr. Hall, is this true that I hear that 
youare likely to carry off'the Doctor’s charming daugh- 
ter after all, against all these rich and high born rivals? 
you need not blush man, I meant no insinuation against 
your own parentage. 
2 freak of jealousy ?” 


Was Lee’s rumpus nothing but 


** Nothing else sir, I solemnly believe, not that 
there was the least foundation for it. 
¢laim to the lady.” 


‘* Aye, claims refer to rights, and these are rights, 


I have put in no 


‘‘No your Excellency, my temporary association 
with Miss Evylin grew entirely out of her solicitude 


| man out with it.”’ 
| 
| for another. 


I have no right to bring those matters 
| farther into discussion between us; but I assure you 
sir, that our frequent meetings had very little to do 


_with me personally, any more than the reader ofa 


_ interesting history has to do with the historian.” 


‘*Well, well, it is best perhaps as it is. Here comey 
John, I will leave you with him, for I want yout 
get well acquainted. You will find that he hasay 
ardent thirst for military science; in the mean time ly 
sure I will set all things straight in the other endo 
the house.” 

John came hobbling upon his stick on one side, an 
leaning on Kate’s arm on the other, looking ver 
pale and care worn. His face which was before full 
and unnaturally fleshy about its lower features, wa 
now thin—clean cut and intellectual, with perhaps 
dash of reckless determination about the thin closel 
compressed lips. He had evidently taken a prejudice 
| against the Tutor, and notwithstanding sate’s wam 
encomiums up tothe very moment of their meeting, } 
Hall’s]a) 
experience had well prepared him for this, and 
bore it with patience and even humility. He waite 


received him coldly and rather cavalierly. 





_ for John to lead the subjects of conversagon, and » 
| ly dropped in so gently and yet threw so much ligh 
upon whatever he touched, that John was compelle 
| to respect him, at least. Kate had left them togethe 

After John had conversed with the Tutor for 


| hour or two, his prejudices vanished, and he the 
| communicated to him a proposition of his father’ 


/and which he frankly confessed he was unwilling! 


| do until he had seen a little more of him. It was th 
| 


| Hall should proceed to the Capital, taking with hi 
the Scotch Irish recruits from York, and there ta 
| command of the garrison in John’s stead, until } 
| health should be entirely restored. 


| 
| Hall professed the utmost readiness to do so, indee 
ne said he would prefer active employment in t! 


| present state of his mind, even to teaching master Bo 


for whom, he said, he had taken a great liking. 
‘* Well,” continued John, ‘‘I must prepare 





| before hand for a motley array which you will find 
| the Garrison. There are ten companies of the range! 
_a little over two hundred men—they are old campaig 


ers and well enough perhaps ; but if the volunte 





aqmething like squatting upon lands, or our corn laws 
which you have heard talked of no doubt. Is it so, 





| militia who have come in with their homespun cloth 


_and with the burrs yet in their horses’ tails and ma! 
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can be drilled into decent looking dragoons before 
we set out, I will call you a soldier indeed.” 

«¢ Never fear, never fear,”’ said Hall, rising at once 
to make his preparations for the march. ‘* Some of 
Marlborough’s bravest soldiers were doubtless once 
as raw as your homespun militia.” 

** Oh the materials are good enough,” replied John, 


“these Virginia yeomanry would fight the devil, or 


thrice their number of Indians, which is worse, it is } 





their appearance which I fear will discourage you, but 
we are getting them equipped as fast as possible. You 
will find ten Lieutenants of Rangers, these we are 


distributing among the raw recruits, so that soon we 
hope to present quite an imposing little army to the 
good citizens of Williamsburg. The arms and accou- 
trements you will find in the tower, and at your 
disposal.” 


. . . . | 
After receiving further instructions from the Gover- 


nor, Hall was ready to set out for York. When he went 
to take leave of the ladies he found Lady Spotswood 
somewhat mollified but still rather stately. Bob shed 
tears and begged to be permitted to march over the 
mountaima with Mr. Hall. Dorothea and Kate were 
warm and unreserved in their good wishes, and old | 
,Dr. Blair bid him God speed. Ellen Evylin said | 
(little, but seemed to fee] keenly that she was about to 
loose the society of one who had contributed not a 
little to that renovation of health and bloom spoken of 





in admiration by all the party just returned. 


Hall cantered off, attended by old June, with a port- 
manteau bearing his baggage strapped behind his saddle. 
The former had already exchanged his seedy garments 
for those more becoming the society in which he had 


been moving, and every time he glanced at his external 





renovation, it rankled in his heart to think that the 


money with which they had been purchased, was || 


obtained from Henry Lee, not that it long in. | 
terrupted his reflections as he cantered down the | 
avenue on his departure froma place where he had | 
enjoyed so many hous of calm and delightful inter- 
course with its inmates. His thoughts were soon run- 
hing upon far different matters than cocked hats, and | 
silk hose, and velvet waiscoats. He had sought the | 
Governor’s country establishment as a quiet and de- 
lightful retreat, where he might for the present, shun 
the observation of men, and though he was at first 
thrown into the company of some of the very persons 


Whom he would have avoided, yet they were now 





gone, and he could have remained there for the short 


time still intervening before the departure of the 


| 
| 
| 


family, without danger of exposure. He was ordered | 


off just at this opportune moment, and into the most 
conspicuous part of the capital. Little did he imagine 
how speedily he would be removed from that position 
and in what manner! But we anticipate. There were 
other and gentler thoughts which forced themselves up- 
on his attention. Could the image of that fair little blue 
eyedchild of sorrow and seclusion, be so soon obliterated 
from the memory even of an indifferent observer. But to 
him who stood sponsor as it were for her long lost lover, 
and with a skilful and gentle hand, had led her back 
over memory’s brightest and darkest pages, could he 
forget her? was there no impression left upon his 
Let those of 
| our fair readers answer who have poured the tale of 


heart by an association so dangerous ? 





their unhappy loves, into the willing ear of some very 
benevolent and sympathising youth; for our part we 
question the stoicism of these youthful philosophers, 
|as much as we question the possibility of platonic 
attachments between opposite sexes. Especially do 
we question the stoicism ofthe gentleman, where (as 
in the present case) the lady is young, lovely, and 
intelligent. We do not know that Ellen Evylin had 
a sly design upon the heart of the poor Tutor, 
but this we know, that he did not leave Temple Farm 
unscathed, But there were other difficulties gathering 
over his head, far more formidable in the eyes of the 
world than all the wounds of the heart, so called. 


CHAPTER XXVv. 


REFLECTIONS IN PRISON. 








When Hall alighted at the Tavern in Williamsburg, 
_ after installing the York recruits at the Garrison, and 
| delivering his credentials to the officer in command— 
| he was met immediately by a man who was a stranger 
| to him, but whom Hall soon discovered to have some- 
thing sinister in the expression of his countenance. 
The stranger approached with one of those murderous 
official bows, which do not say, ‘*by your leave”—or 
‘<if you please, Sir’’—but express a right, a legal right, 
not a conventional one. ‘*Have I the pleasure of ad- 
dressing Mr. Hall?” said he. 

«You have, Sir,” replied the young gentleman. 

««Mr. Henry Hall, late Tutor at Temple Farm?” 

««The same Sir.” 


| ‘«* Will you be so good Sir, as tocast your eye over 


that paper and tell me whether it is your signature?” 

Hall took the paper, and coloured slightly as he read 
it, and then turned deadly pale as he answered, ‘‘It is 
Sir.” 


‘<I am authorized by the gentleman in whose favour 





it is drawn, to request the payment.” 
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«<To request the payment!’’ exclaimed Hall, “why || it to the man whose walks are bounded by four iron 


Gir, the debt is not due to him except nominally—the 
money was advanced to me voluntarily by him, as part | 
of the proceeds ofan estate which he himself inform- 
ed me that I had fallen heir to, and he told me when 
that paper was given that it was intended as a mere 


he comes here and demands payment almost before 


voucher on the final settlement of the estate, and now | 
| 


the warmth of his hands is off the money.” 


*sTam sorry Sir, but I must do my duty.” 





*sAndI am, I suppose, more sincerely sorry—first | 


that I took the money at all—secondly, that I spent | 


it, after it was taken—and thirdly that | accepted | 


an obligation at al] from such aman.” | 


«‘Then I am to understand that you cannot pay it.” 


«Not to day, Sir—not until 1 can write to Gov. | 


*¢T am sorry again, Sir, but if you will read that paper, 
you will see that I am required to demand bail.” 
«*©What?”’ 


*‘Yes Sir, lam compelled to perform a disagreeable || 


duty.” 
««And suppose I cannot give bail?” 





«“‘Then you must go to jail, I am sorry to say Sir, | 
but you certainly have some friend who will go bail | 
for your appearance.” | 

«No one in the world—at least none here—let | 
me sce, is Dr. Evylin at home?” 

‘«‘I cannot say, but I will walk there with you, with | 


| 


walls six foot by ten, whether the supreme sway is 
borne by a despot, or a constitutional head—the law 


_is his tyrant—with its tremendous power, his creditor 


_is armed, and his victim is the man to talk of liberty. 


| 


| 
} 


_ Te feels what it is tobe deprived of its personal privi- 


leges, he only can realize in their full force the true 
idea of human liberty by its dismal contrast. What 


| to Henry Hall, were all the diatribes about the glori- 


| ous privileges of the free born British subject. He 


knew that without crime of any sort, he was at one 
blow leveled with the lowest felonin her Majesty’s 
colony. Could he feel any thing but contempt, forthe 


boasted system, which thus even for atime created a 


miserable average among all the subjects of misfor. 


tune and crime, indiscriminately. Is it any wonder 


Spotswood.” } that his feelings were bitter, and that the words of 
| scorn and derision should rise against the thoughtless 


| , 
_and heartless throng, as it passed in review before his 


plison window. ‘* Every where, the world is alike,” 


quoth he, ‘‘the purest spirits and the bravest hearts are 


surest always to fall victims to the cupidity and 


” it 
pleasure. | 


Away they walked to the old Doctor’s house. 


How Hall’s heart thumped, as the Deputy Sheriff, 


thumped at the door. It seemed to him as if every 
jolt upon the pannel was reechoed by his ribs. The 
servant came, but informed them that the Doctor was 
out oftown. Hall turnedaway, rather relieved than 
otherwise, so mortified was he, at the bare thoughts of 
asking the old gentleman to bail him from jail, the 
very first hour of his appearance in the capital of 


Virginia. 


The world 


is turned into a great gambling house, and he that will 


avarice of their more designing fellows. 


not cheat at the game, is even worse off than he who 


does. However pure a man’s motives may be, how- 


ever high his aspirations after unattainable perfections, 
he is decreed at once, upon his failure, an unsuccess- 
ful rogue. 

Perfection indeed ! ha! ha! ha! this is arriving at 
perfection indeed, with a vengeance! This is the 
grand finale of youths chivalrous attempt to revolution- 
Is it any wonder that so many bright 
Half the world, 


in my situation, would turn against an unjust and cruel 


ize the world ! 


beginnings end in misery and crime. 


public opinion, and verify their charges by way of 
revenge ; but no such shallow sophistry for me. I 


will pursue the bright ideal of my youth, if it leads 


even unto death, and strews the path all the way with 


There was something inexpressibly sad in his voice | 


and countenance, as he turned to the Sheriffand said: | 


‘<T am ready now Sir, to accompany you to jail, lead the 
way. I have no other acquaintance in the Capital.” 


its bitterness.” 

With this he turned away from the window and 
paced his solitary cell. His thoughts became calmer 
by the exercise, and once his observation withdrawn 


from the busy crowd without, they naturally turned 


| within. There all was calm, and pure, and bright. 


In half an hour he was sitting at the iron grated win- _ 


most disagreeable spots of Williamsburg; but the lo- | 


Time and place were fast || the son’s of Adam, he knew that he had erred, and of 


Let dema- |! 


cality affected him little. 
becoming to him matters of indifference. 


gogues talk of liberty, and trading politicians prate of } 


He felt that thus far in the great drama of life, he had 


dows of the prison—sitnated in one of the lowest and ‘| most signally failed in his part, but he was conscious 


at the same time that he deserved to succeed. Like all 


those errors he repented sincerely—but on the whole 
his conscience bore good testimony upon the cross eX 


the natural and inalienable rights of man, what matters } amination, to which he now subjectedit. He rapidly 
= || i 
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passed the main incidents of his life in review before | game of cheats, it is virtually adopting the slight of 


hand tricks of jugglers to play against jugglers, agame 
causes of his present misfortunes, he certainly became | in which all neophytes are worsted. 


wiser. Whata crisis that is in the life of every man, || 


him, and if he did not grow better from tracing out the 


Not for one moment did Hall’s heart waver under 
when he thus pauses and contemplates the first failmes |) the solemn jugglery of the great author of evil, though 
of his youth. Itis then that the arch enemy of man- || 


| his meshes were around him every where. He felt 
kind is busyest with his infernal sophistry. He even 


himself a prisoner of circumstances, a thraldom far 
suggests doubts of the beneficence of the Creator, _ | more difficult to unloose than the iron door which 
questions, whether we are not, after all, made in || arrested his footsteps for the time being. He was 


ery and derision—whether our globe i one | ; , ) 
mockery ar globe is not one |! resolved to adjourn his case to the high appelate 


| tribunal which presides over the future. Oh! what a 


| great and triumphant court that is, even in this world. 


} The retributive court of equity on earth! Let the 


triumphant victor in the court below, carry off his 
ae 
in many young hearts upon the first experience of || perishing honors; there is a silent witness in the 





grand theatre; mankind the performers; and the uni- 





verse sitting round in the immensity of space, the 
audience. 





These satanic suggestions find too ready a response 
Ss : I 


disappointment. To a sufferer thus looking on, farce {| busy throng of evil doers who comes to the stand at 
and tragedy, and melo-drama, and opera, seem indeed | last, and rights the injured and oppressed, by the very 
strangely and inextricably mixed up in this life—trage- || hands of the oppressors. When some striking event 


dy treading so closely on the heels of farce—the hearse || of retributive providence happens to be revealed to 


| 
following so nearly a caravan of mocking fools, that it | the gaze of men, how they gape and wonder at the 
is hard to draw the true moral solution of the wonderful || poral miracle. as if God who worketh 
J c 5 


in secret, 
mystery of human life. 


were not always overruling the rulers of this world: 
One of the wisest and wittiest of mankind has boldly || Let the inmates of penitentiaries, and the confessions 
called ‘« the world a stage, and all the men and women | of criminals under the gallows, speak to the point. 


1 | 
actors,” but if it be so, it is the stage reversed, for in | 


Trace out the small and almost invisible links of cir- 
/cumstances by which their guilt is at last revealed, 
variably endin dire tragedy. Oh ! if this life is indeed } and the finger of the Almighty is at the end of it. 
but a frolic for the amusement of the Gods, it is a bitter } The gaping crowd of their fellow sinners calls the 
jest at which angels might weep. If such alone were ] immediate cause of the developement an accident, 
the aim and object of our existence, it was a cruel || but these things, call them what you will, have lost or 
mockery to add sensibility to pain, to our capacity for | won the greatest battles ever fought upon earth. The 
pleasure. Hall had arrived just at that, critical period | whole machinery of the world, both moral and physical, 
of life where the buffoonery ends. He had for the better | is managed by the same Almighty invisible hand which 
part of his days been playing in genteel comedy, and of |, strikes sparks from these electric chains. None but 
late had taken a few bitter turns in the tragedy of real || the good are truely wise, such are the men who 
life. It was time then to pause and examine the | surrender up the mysterious management of the uni- 
contract to see whether he was to play as a mounte- | verse into the hands to which it truly belongs—such 
bank ora hero. It is a solemn and important question | are the men who are content to pursue simple and 
in the life of every individual, upon its answer de- || unostentatious virtue, leaving cousequences, which 
pends his weal or woe, throughout all the after exis- must be so left at last, by every one, to the only living 
tence of his spirit. Oh, happy is that youth, who 
comes out of the conflict, resolved to pursue the cause 





real life, the actors lead off in broad farce, and as in- 


| and true God—such are the men who ,become as little 
| children, and are willing to follow where they know 


| 





of right, and justice, and virtue, and religion, Jeaving 
the consequences wholly with that great and Almighty 
Being, who is the author and manager of the mystery 
which we cannot solve. 


That man’s heart never was in the right place, or 
rather it never was enlightened with a spark from 


the true divinity, who suffers the wrongs of the 


World to lead and persuade him into the great thorough- 





that no mortal may lead. Hall felt that he could not 
| extricate himself from the accumulating difficulties 
'which surrounded him, but his heart had been bruised 
and torn and subdued, until he now calmly surrendered 
the guidance of his destiny into wiser and better hands; 
he fully trusted and believed in an all wise and oves- 


ruling providence, he clearly and unequivocally ac- 


knowledged it. 


fare of wrong. Instead of throwing up his hand ina || He had weighed the great argument of all the wick- 


| 
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ed of the earth—the arch-tempter had already turned 
his eyes to the apparent triumph of villainy, thrift, 
and fawning, throughout all the walks of life, and 
consequent depression of honesty and humble virtue, 
and he deliberately chose the latter as his portion. 

When the rain falls and the floods descend, the gath- 
ering torrent rushes down the accustomed channels in 
a noisy turbid stream. To the inexperienced it looks as 
if it never would or could become clear again, but pres- 
ently the pure and limpid mountain stream begins to 
work its bright way through the centre of the angry cur- 
rent; for a while it is lost and swallowed up in the sur- 
rounding filth, but slowly and silently the work of puri- 
fication goes on ; the muddy and turbulent waves are 
hurried toward the great ocean, and their places are 
supplied by the purified} waters from above. So itis 
with the current of human life ; wave after wave of 
the busy and noisy throng of the corrupt and the vi- 
ciousare hurried on to the great ocean of eternity, 
while their places are slowly but surely filling up 
with brighter and purer races of men. The world is as 
certainly growing wiser and better, as that its destinies 
are ruled over by an all wise and benificent spirit. 
The pure and limped stream of christian truth, is for- 
ever working its slow and silent course among the 
turbid waves of sin and pollution, until the whole 
ocean of humanity shall be purified. 


Hall was by no means a perfect man, he had not even 
taken a lead in the great work of purification, but he 
now had the sincere desire to purge his own heart 
from all those turbulent passions, which had thus far 
brought nothing but misery and wretchedness in their 
train. He did not it is true, elongate his visage and 
whine psalms through his nose, and proclaim to all 
the world that he was a changed man, but his misfor- 
tunes were working their proper office upon his 
mind and heart. He was truly humbled in spirit—he 
felt that there was a mightier hand at work with all 
the intricacies in which he had been successively 
involved, than the proud and envious young man, who 
was the immediate instrument of his sufferings. 

When the sufferer, is able to dtaw this very defini- 
tion between the correction from on high, and the 
poor instrument in whose hands it is placed, it is one 


We would not present the imprisoned youth as one 
who had made large strides in the upward and diffi- 
cult journey which leads by a narrow path aiid a 
straight gate, but as one who had learned that the great 
thoroughfare of mankind leads to death. He wasa 
mere neophyte, and the best evidence that he hada 
true and sincere desire to turn from his evil ways, was 
that he felt asa mere child: he surrendered himself 


wholly tothe guidance of that unseen power which 


had already so wonderfully delivered him. Alas, his 
trials were not near ended. In the very hour that 
many such thoughts as we have condensed were 
passing through his mind, there was one sojourning in 
the same town, busy entangling the web more inex- 
tricably around him. Inthe very hour that Hall sat 
down to write a short note to Gov. Spotswood, another 
individual was penning a very different epistle for the 
same eye, to be conveyed by the same messenger, old 
June. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE LETTERS CONTRASTED. 


It was at night, the candles burned brightly, and the 
fires blazed cheerfully, while the Governor’s fatnil’ 
and guests were seated in the same room in which we 
first presented them. A more than usual cheerfulness 
pervaded the family circle, not only on account of the 





| Governor’s brightening prospects, with regard fo the 
great enterprise of his life, but likewise on accoant 
of John’s returning health. They all thought the 
mystery now cleared up, and that henceforth his bright 
career, would go on brightening as in days of yore. 
Alas, they little knew what providence had in sfore 
for them, but they were not required to wait the ftl- 
filment of their own destinies in order that they might 
feel intensely. Essex had already announced June’s 
arrival from the capital, having just learned the fact 





from a little negro who conveyed the important tidings 
from the kitchen. He went out to bring in any let- 
| ters or messages which June might have brought, and 
| soon returned, with the two epistles alluded to in the 
| last chapter. 


The consternation of the circle may be imagined 





of the first great lessons in the heart’s purification, be- 
cause he at once learns to look more in sorrow than 


in anger upon the immediate author of his woes, while 


' when the following letter was read from Hall. They 


|! had all before perceived that something therein con- 


| tained, had moved the Governor greatly. It ran & 





he bows in humble humility before that power against 
which it is impossible to feel personal malevolence. 
Happy is that prisoner who first frees his soul from the 
bondage of death. 


follows : 
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James City Jail, Williamsburg. humble cause, is, that I rest for the present in the 
calm and perfect security of an injured and innocent 
DEAR S1rR :—You will no doubtbe surprised that || man, trusting that that God who has permitted the 
1} F. 4 

| date this letter from the county jail, instead of the || snares of the wicked thus to gather round me, will 
barracks, but Sir, so it is—deeply mortifying as itis | omnes wap stamens his ow ™ good sans —_ ~— 
to me, to state the fact. I had scarcely alighted in the | may think and say, is poor evidence with which to 
Capital, after marching the soldiers to the Garrison, } furnish you, ee so rich unt powerful os my 
before I was waited upon by the Deputy Sheriff of the || adversary, but Sir, it is even so—it is all I have to 
county, with a bail writ, (or whatever that process is || give at present. Under such circumstances, I shall 
called by which the law seizes a man’s person) at the || 9° be the least surprised to find that you have turned 
suit of Henry Lee, Esq. and for the very money, which } me over to the tender mercies of my creditor. I can- 
; || not hope that my unsustained protestations of inno- 





To His Excellency, Sir Alexander Spotswood. 


your Excellency was mainly instrumental in procur- 


ingat his hands for me. You will recollect no doubt, || “°"°¢ of the charges that I hear he brings against me, 


that as a mere matter of form, (so the gentleman ex- || will be sustained. So let it be. I am willing to so- 
pressed it) I gawe hima note of hand tor the amount. | journ even in this dreary prison fora while, well as- 


Unfortunately, I paid away part of the sum for my pass- | sured that the time will come, when my name will 
P ° . | > ant de : 
ae money, and the remainder to recruit my dilapidat- || O"© 43410 be redeemed from reproach, until then, f 


ed wardrobe, so that instant payment was out of the || must be content to subscribe myself your Excellen- 
|| cy’s obliged humble servant, 


the city. Ihad indeed hoped to find the good Doctor | 


uestion. None of my new and kind friends were in 
: Harry Haru.” 


at home, but unfortunately for me he was absent in the | A profound silence prevailed, while the Governor 
country. ‘*Oh whata pity!” exclaimed Ellen, inter- i (spectacles on nose) read over this letter, with the 
rupting the Governor; her eyes flashing fire, but her | exception of the interruption before alluded to. The 
face deadly pale. The Governor proceeded with the |, letter remained in his hand, and his hand on his knee, 

while with the other he raised the spectacles up- 
“Thad no other friend upon whom I dared call, in- jon his sae in s thoughtful abstracted mood. 
The young ladies waited in respectful silence for a 


letter. 


deed to confess the truth to your Excellency, I have | 
; f a || few moments, expecting every instant, that he would 

not a friend left in the whole world, now living, upon || : : 
|| burst out into some vehement exclamation, but they 

whom I have any right to make a demand for such help | i ee A 

‘ ang ' ; || could not long suppress their indignation. Ellen Ev- 
as my circumstances require. This, my honoured ] ‘ é 7 
, _ylin was the first to give utterance to het deeply exci- 


Sir, is but a passage in the chapter of accidents which | ted Sealings, which the did ia ite aaiiiien) tenum 
Kate took the same view of the subject—while Lady 
Spotswood remained entirely silent, watching the 
changes of her husband’s countenance with not a lit- 
|| tle interest, heightened no doubt by the late circum- 
stances which had happened under her own eye. 

Dorothea wanted to know how the Sheriff could take 
Mr. Hallfor borrowing his own money from Mr. Lee. 

‘«A very pertinent question,” said her Father, with 
a nod of approbation. 

Carter declared the denowement was what he had 
been looking for, for some time, and appealed to 
| Moore, whether he had not predicted it when they 


were last at the Capital. 
Ihave accidentally heard that he utters very bitter || Moore confirmed the fact of the statement, but de- 
and unwarrantable things against me, and even threat- | 


|Murred to the’ truth of the charges, alleging his still 
“ns @ prosecution for swindling. My ears tingle as I || undiminished confidence in Hall, whatever might be 
Write the word, but I may as well write that, which I | the apparent suspicious circumstances against him. 


may soon be compelled to endure the odium of, in a || «Suppose your Excellency would read Lee’s version 
More tangible shape. All that I can say to your Ex- 


| of the affair, I see his seal upon the letter before you,” 
tellency, and to those who have hitherto espoused my | said he. 
27 


have fallen to my lot in the last few years, and until | 


the storm has spent its fury, it would seem useless to | 
attempt to assist me. I will honestly confess to you, 

that I came to this country at this time to avoid those | 
very difficulties (or kindred ones,) which have assail- 
edmehere. A superstitious man might be inclined | 
under such circumstances as environ me, to imagine || 
himself pursued by some powerful, invisible, super- 


my persecutors well, and I can afford, even in my 
humble lodgings to pity them. Iam very sure, that | 
lam a happier man this evening, than he at whose 
suit lam thus deprived of my liberty. | 


| 
| 
| 
human agency, but I have no such idle fears. Iknow | 
| 
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«True, true, I had overlooked it, in the first ex-|| if he escapes with whole cars and a sound skin, he 


citement produced by Hall’s letter, let us hear the | may thank the clemency of the law and not mine. 


other side.” Saying which he broke the seal, and | I have the honour to be your Excellency’s most 


read as follows: | obedient humble servant. 


| HENRY LEE, of Westmoreland. 
WILLIAMSBURG. || The party was truly astounded by these two let- 
; 4 F. | ters, both conveying such surprising mews. ” 
To his Excellency, Sir Alexander Spotswood, Lieu- s: — Se 1 Surprising The 


Siagedpeegt .. Governor took a few turns hastily through the room 
tenant Governor of Virginia, and commander of ey 5 s 


| greatly pained and evidently excited. He was very 


Her Majesty’s forces. : 
loth to give up one for whom he had taken such a 


ao oc. ‘ay +7 rary ahr P : r P 7 
Dear Sir :—I owe you an apology forthe very abrupt) jijing, and for whom he intended such an important 


manner in which I left your house, where I had been share in the great enterprise, but the evidence was 
tacitly, as it were, left in charge of the ladies, but the || to, plain and palpable to be resisted, and he resolved 
tact is sir, that I found the young person whom you had || t jet the law take its course. As he came to this 
hastily employed as Tutor, presumptuous and imperti- | concjnsion he threw himself intoa chair and ex- 
nent, and that I must either degrade myself by @  cliamed, «By heavens I would have believed nothing 
personal encounter with him, or leave the premises. | jess.” «« AndI do not believe this,” said Ellen ve. 
I chose the latter, and had hoped to have paid mY! hemently, her eye bright with excitement, and her 
respects to your Excellency before you left the Capital, | frame quivering with the agitating thoughts which 
but was detained by unavoidable legal business until | oppressed her. 

you had unfortunately left the city. It is useless now | The Governor was reclining in his arm chair in an 
to enter into particulars as to his conduct in your | attitude almost of hopelessness, but when Ellen 
absence, for the evidence is now before me, that he | uttered her bold challenge of the truth of Lee’s state- 
ment, he sat bolt upright, as if his mind would seize 


is such agross impostor and swindler, that it is scarce- 


ly worth while to inquire into minor particulars |; upon the slightest pretext to reinstate his favorite. 


of conduct. While Iwas in the very act ef con-| ‘‘ Why, what reason have you to doubt Harry Lee’s 
» . _ ity ee ver lian, 399 . 
sulting Attorney General Claytor, (who is also my | veracity, Miss Evylin?” said he. 


1} ‘6 » ha tide : 
own legal adviser) about the steps necessary to be || The best evidence in the world Governor Spots- 


taken in order to repossess the funds which I weakly | wood. He has committed as great mistakes as this 


out other persons.” 


suffered myself to be cheated out of, I received a ship |, ak 
** Indeed, do you mean to say that the young gentle- 


letter by way of York. Whom does your Excellency 


|| man has ever knowingly swerved from the truth ?” 
suppose that letter was from? Why sir, from Mr. } ps hilar i e 
Henry Hall, my cousin, the real gentleman, whose iF nes: slips a ; 
name and character this base impostor had assumed || ot fe Dis SoS SOG, AF Se Ce 
| assert the fact, that he has before wronged others, a 


| 
had written to the young man before this person ap- | 


‘ : ; .., | mate young gentleman.” 
peared at your house, informing him of my aunt’s will. | : catty 


‘* T cannot say whether it was knowingly or whether 


for the lowest purposes. You will recollect that I 
much at I believe he now wrongs this poor unfortu- 


. , ~ ‘You surprise m ceedi ra 
This letter which I have received, is in answer to } You surprise me exceedingly, do tell me 5 pay 


7 rho the person was ? i sake 
that one, and states among other things, that the writer | you, whe the pemonwas ? ‘T Go'net dok 2 Garthe 


we _ | of any idle curiosity, but because a great deal depends 
would sail in the very first vessel for this country after | “ i“ oi 6 P 
|; upon it. 


the one which would bring the letter, so that by || is , , 
‘* Well sir, I have no objection to saying that it was 


the time that this psuedo Mr. Hall manages to re- 


myself.” 
lease himself from prison, where I have snugly!) ~ , 
; P red hecir: me. All the gentlemen exclaimed at once, ‘* What,# 
stowed him, the real personage, whose name he has Lady !” 
Lady ! 


assumed will be here to confront him. I am de- 
lighted that I am thus able to relieve your Excellency 


from the disagreeable duty of unmasking the impos- 


‘‘ Further than that,’ continued Ellen, “I do not 
say at present.” 
| The Governor seemed very much perplexed to know 
tor, for if your Excellency will permit me to say so, | what to do—he strode rapidly about the room—his lips 
your kindly nature had so far led you astray with re- } compressed, and his shaggy brows lowering over his 
gard to this man, that you might have found it rather || eyes, and muttering violent expressions through his 
unpleasant to deal with him. Leave all that to me || clenched teeth. While he was thus swayed by com 


sir, I will give him his deserts, be well assured: and |! tending emotions, Moore rose hastily, took his hat and 
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** How comes it then Mr. Carter, asked Dorothea, 


that he overmastered so many of you at accomplish- 


jeft the room. Ina few minutes he was followed by | 
Ellen Evylin, and soon afterwards by Kate. The 


Jatter found Ellen in a most earnest conversation || ments, considered quite refined. How was it at the 


with the formerin the verandah. She hadnever seen | small] sword ?” 


her little friend under such violent excitement. She | ‘Oh, any French dancing master may and often 
was pressing upon Mr. Moore a purse of gold wh! ‘ch | does possess such tricks 


she heldin her extenied hand, aniwhich she plead |  « Aye, but French dancing masters do not often 


with him to take. | read the classics very elegantly if at all, and here is 
“No, no, no,” s2id Moore, “I will attend to all that, Dr. Blair, who says that Mr. Hall is an elegant 

guilty or innocent, he shall have the benefit of the | scholar.” 

bare doubt. To-morrow morn'ng’s sun shall see him *¢ Doutless a schoolmaster then, some broken down 

afree man. Will that not content you ?” || pedagogue.’ 


«© No indeed Mr Moore, it will not, I claim to have 


‘** But Papa says he isan accomplished and scientific 
rights in this matter which you have not. I begof you. soldier.” 
ot to thwart me.” 
. ‘Learned no doubt, while acting as drummer or fifer 
** But my dear young lady, if I take your gold and 1: ; ; 
, . : to some marching regiment, said you not a while ago 
i i it wi he very way nake hin 4 
offer it to him, it will be the very way to make hi: that he played upon the flute.” 
refuse the assistance ; many a sensitive man will ac- || may ; aad 
a dian ae . ’ act | Yes,” said Dorothea, ‘he is a musician, but he 
cept aid from his own sex, when he would per- ' . 
P : ’ : I never beat upon a sheep skin that I know of, unless it 
emptoraly refuse it from one of your’s.” 


Piecing ; was a livingone,” and here Bob went offinto a merry 
“Well, take it and give it, without letting him ee ae 

: ; A chacination. 
know from whom it comes. [ask it as a particular 


—_ || ‘Ill tell you what it is, Carter,” interposed the 
: , “eid yernor, ‘‘if isa hy i tor, he i 
“Do Mr. Moore,” said Kate, pleadingly, and with | Governor, ‘‘if Hall is a hypocrite am impostor, 8 
; eer Te |; oneof the most accomplished swindlers that ever I 

a look which was irresistible. . 


. ; || have vith. i ing i ; ience of 
«By all that’s lovely,” said Moore gaily, as he | have met with. It isa rare thing in my experi 


pocketed the grid and threw on hie closk for the | human nature—and it has not been confined in its 


night’s ride, **I think I will contrive some way to get 
into jail myself, if it is only to excite the tears of 


sympathy in so many lovely eyes. Suppose I find . aA ee i 
. fees vp | see men of that stamp cyltivating their minds highly:” 


ranze—to see a man descending in villainy and eleva- 
ting himself at the same time in all the elegant cour- 


tesies of refined social life. Neither is it common to 


myself in the young man’s position before morning 


: ‘ aa a hI st voy.’ sai tay. 66 j - 
do you think I should have a couple of as fair damsels | ‘Oh I grant you,” said Carter, ‘that he is no com 
contriving my release ?” | mon vazgaboni—he is a very accomplished rogue, if 

2 ° atl ad 1] =} sig vr1108 \Y ’ ” 
“Indeed you shall,” said Kate. «Good night.” lly you will, but still a sly rogue for all that. 


‘Good night,” said Moore, kissing his hand gallant- || I am not so sure about that,” replied the Governor. 
lyand striking his spurs into his horse at the same || ‘There may be some mistake, or Harry Lee may have 
moment. | been imposed upon ; or his own feelings may have 
i} 


The girls returned to their own apartment and there || colored the matter too highly.” 


debated the su! bject much more intelligibly than the | «What! your Excellency? When he has actually 


coterie below, because they were in possession of | yeceivedaletter—a foreign letter too—with the Eu- 
some facts, throwing light upon the intricate matter, ropean post mark, from his real cougin, could his im- 
unknown to the others. Ellen informed Kate of all 


azination make facts—stubborn facts, like these? No, 
that had transpired in her absence, but still there 


no—cither Hall is a consummate swindler and im- 
Were many links wanting even to them to unravel the 


postor, or Harry Lee is an outrageous liar; one or oth- 
mystery of the two Halls. 


‘| er horn of the dilemma yau must take.” 
A very keen encounter of tongues was going on |; «Jt hasan ugly aspect to be sure,” said tne Gover- 
below meanwhile, between Dorothea and Carter. 


“nor, musingly, and dropping off into a brown study, 
The latter contended that Hall was a bold bungling 


while Carter turned once more tothe playful and amus- 
Mpostor, and that he had seen th, rough him at a |ing combat with his little lady antagonist. But .we 
flance, and that he had no pretensions to gentility | must follow the main thread of our narrative, while 


Ww ” i} 
hatever. l) they are thus agreeably employed. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. Cato had been exceedingly anxious that his young 
master should fancy a young Jady whose father’s lands 
THE WANDERER. = : ;, , 
adjoined his own, and upon which land Cato himself 

It was a bright moonlight night, and Moore rode || had been carrying on a very tender affair of his own ; 
merrily on his way, notwithstanding the melancholy || Consequently he was by no means sanguine of his 
nature of his errand. His fancy was busy with the || Masters success in the matter in hand. He was too 
sweet pleading ot Kate, he remembered only that her | shrewd however, not to have perceived that the affair 


eyes had rested upon him with a confiding sort of | had now progressed too far to leave any hopes of 
success in his double designs upon him, at least unti} 





confidence, that her appeal would not be in vain. So 
busy was his memory with the most delicate shadows the present one was decided one way or the other. 

of his mistress’ countenance, that he was entirely While upon this subject we may as well add, tha 
unconscious that he was riding the fine animal which || the observation of family negroes in such matters, js 
he bestrode at a murderous rate, until his servant made | almost unerring. ‘They have a thousand advantages 
an appeal in behalf of the horse. Now Moore was a | in obtaining accurate information, and are moreover 
tender hearted fellow in more senses of the word than | deterred by no fastidious scruples in using them. The 


one—he loved his horse as well as his mistress—it is a || maids and valets, in fact, make common stock of their 
i} 








national trait, and he would be no true Virginian if it || information. Cato replied, ‘‘I believe now sure 





were notso. He reined in at once, and ordered his | enough, Mass Bernard, you is gwine to be Governor. 


servant to ride near him—he was a confidential perso- j in-law.” 
nal attendant who had shared his joys and sorrows || «« Goyernor-in-law Cato ! why, whats that ?” 
from the days of infancy. There is a real affection || «* Oh, that you will marry the Governors darter, and 
between such a master and such a servant, and one || then sir, you will be Governor-in-law fore long tin 
capable of touching the heart as nearly as other and 1 [ thought you and Massa Kit Carter jist like two m 
higher sounding sentiments. Moore had as abiding a | in ariber hanging on to a canoe, when eber one spri 
confidence in that boy, as he had in any human crea- || to jump in, souse he go in the water, and the ot! 
ture not related to him by blood. There were too, || raise way up, so high.” 
mutual duties as well as mutual affection growing out ‘«‘ Ha, ha, ha,” shouted Carter, «and am I still 
of these long standing relations. | swimming for life, with my chin just out of water, or 
We have known life perilled more than once on the | have I leapt into the boat, and now glide smoothly 
field of honour, by some offence touching these | Upon the surface of the stream.” 


personal attendants. They take pride in calling them- | ‘* Yes sir, I tink you in the boat now, and just watin 








selves ‘* body servants.” | for a breeze.” 





This fellow’s name was Cato, he was of course an | «* And what has become of my friend Carter, is he 
intelligent negro as he had been brought up in the | still swimming for life, with his hands clinging to the 
house, and had a thorough contempt for all of old || gunwale of the canoe.” 

June’s class. || ** No, Mass Kit hard to drown, he catch plank an‘ 

It is no unusual thing to see a young Virginian | swim long side, and Jaugh and make fun, bime by he 
riding for miles upon a journey conversing freely with gwine to make spring and jump in, or oberset all.” 
his servant, the latter just far enough in the rear to | ‘*Ha, then you think he is not going to see me carn 
show a respectful deference, with perhaps his hat off. "off the prize, with a good grace—he would see me 
Atall events he touches his beaver when first en- || dead rather than succeed?” 
couraged to approach. It is often times, very amusing «Oh, Mass Bernard, you too good natured, you n° 
to see the shifts and expedients of the humble creatures spect no body—you no see Mass Kits eye bore hole in 
when overloaded with gossip, and anxious to unburthen | you like bullet, when you please Miss Kate.” 


themselves. Moore soon perceived, as well from | «He looks daggers at me then does he?” 

Cato’s solicitude for the horses, as from sundry coughs «©Yes, Mass Bernard, that he do, and pistol too—an¢ 
and hems, and pushing up of his horse, that he was || talkin of pistol, he shoot pistol ebery day—he tie pi?* 
desirous to relieve his budget. «* Well Cato, what | not too a string, den he walk off like he gwine to leff 
think you now of my suit, about which you were so || em’,and presently he jump round and bang gaes Top’, 


hopeless in the commencement.” ' and down falls chunk.” 
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«<A dead shot too! why you have been observing || 
Mr. Carter closely, but I fear there is a little green | 
film growing over your eye Cato?” 

“Sir.” 

««] fear the green eyed monster has had hold of you.”’ 

“The Alligater Sir?” 

«Ha, ha, ha, yes Cato, the alligator or the crocodile | 
of the passions,”’ he continued musing 1ather to him- |, 


self. This fellow has certainly suffered himself to im- 


bibe hatred toward my rival! What a singular manifes- 


tation of human nature, for him to give way to a passion 


in my behalf which I have scarcely experienced my- 
self. Ride up Cato. You acknowledge that Mr. 
Carter is a finer looking man than I am, notwithstan- | 
ding the vantage ground upon which you have placed | 
me.” ‘ 
‘‘High! Mass Bernard, I ant name him in de same 
day. Mass Kit well enough, but he too little—he | 
look jis like little boy, play man. Little man alway | 
walk big, and hav high heel to he boot, and high hat. | 
Miss Kate no like little man.” 
‘“‘What makes you think so Cato?” 


“Cause ladie no like little man never, dey love | 
tall grand lookin man like Gobenor and Mass Ber- | 
nardand Mr. Hall.” 


“‘Why, there is Mr. Lee, the grandest of us all, and || 





as even Carter.”’ 


“Oh Mass Harry too grand—he all grand for heself | 


too; no lub inhe eye, no kiss on he mout. Do you 


know Mass Bernard de same man please nigger; please 
ladies?” 

“‘Ohthat is news tome indeed!” 

“Yes Sir, and brute breasts know good man too— | 
dog look at he eye; dogs always bark at Mass Harry.” 


“Well, what do the ladies, and the negroes and the | 
dogs, which you have irreverently classed together | 
you scamp, think of this Mr. Hall.” 

‘‘He mighty fine man, Mass Bernard, he lick Mass 
Harry for true.” 

‘‘He did what?” 

‘* He lick mass Harry in the garden, fact sir, honour 
bright.” 

** Licked him with what ?” 


“Why sir, Mass Harry run at him wid sword, and 
Mass Hall he jist take he cane and pick sword out ob 
he hand, jist as I switch head off dis weed.” 

“Why I never heard this before.” 


“* No Sir, Mass Hall no brag, he never let he right 
kand know what he left been doin.” 





yet Ido not see that he fares so well with the ladies } 





‘** Ha, ha, ha—a fine illustration of charity truely» 
but we will see about this. You may rein up now 
Cato, 1 would be with myself a while.” 

On went his hat, and back went the horse on his 


haunches, and Moore was alone with his own thoughts 


"on that solitary road between York and Williamsburg. 


His train of reflecuons were now turning to the other 
end of the road. He had a disagreeable duty before 
him, not in liberating Hall, for that was pleasant to 
his feelings, but he would be constrained to show that 
his confidence had been a little shaken, far more than 


he had been willing to acknowledve to the friends 
ve ] fo] 


‘|| whom he had just left. 


This business of the two Halls bore an ugly aspect, 


and he dreaded the laceration of feeling he would 


| suffer in seeing a man of gentlemanly feelings floun- 


dering between inextricable tergiversations. Unless 
tiall came down frankly and explained the difficulty, 
he was resolved to make short work of his liberation 


and be done with him. He began to see, moreover, 


that he was about to interfere in a more delicate affair 


than he at first imagined, 2. e. if Cato’s story was true. 
Not that he was a mana to shrink from a task he had 
undertaken because of any displeasure of Harry Lee, 
on his own account; he was anxious to make fair 
weather with him because of the Governors interests. 

He rode immediately to the house of the Sheriff 
whom he well knew, and roused him up. The whole 
city was buried in profound slumber, and Hall himself 


no doubt slept soundly after the wholesome and honest 


| self examination through which he had put himself. 


The jailor was next aroused, and together they pro- 


ceeded to the apartment of the prisoner. He was in- 


deed very unromantically sleeping soundly, wrapt up 


in his old military cloak, and stretched at full length 
ads 


upon a hard straw mattrass. Moore stood and gazed 


| at him fora few moments, and then remarked to the 


Sheriff, ‘*that mans face in the honest expression of 


| sleep, looks as little like that of a swindler, as any 


|| man’s I have ever seen. It is impossible to look at 


| him thus without being interested in his fate.” 

| ‘Fact sir, said the Sheriff, he has a taking way 
with him, he has the whole establishment here, jailors, 
family and all, interested for him already, but it is 
| 


| generally the way with your gentlemanly rogues. I 


have seen some of them, capital company.” 
| ‘* You think him a swindler then ?”’ asked Moore 


| sadly. 

| ‘* Certain Ido sir. What else can he be when he 
| takes arother mans name in order to swindle honest 
| people with it.” 
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Moore paid the money without further words, and |/ and they must condemn me, I will not blame them. 


had, influenced by the homely common sense of the 
hard official, determined to slip away without being 
seen, but just as he was escaping, Hall sprang to his 


feet, very much startled and surpr'sed by the lights 


| 
| 
| 


and the persons he saw in the roorn, rnbb'ng h’'s eves | 


in perplexity and bewilderment. ‘* Mr. Moore,” he 


at length exclaimed, ‘I ought to say I am gla to see 


you, but I cannot do so honestly, under present 


circumstances.” 


‘¢ Not whenT inform you that I come as a friend,” 


inquired Moore. 
‘‘ It will be a friend indeed who will adhere to me, 


under present circumstances,” said Hall sadly. 


Moore made a sign to the officials to withdraw, | 


when they had done so, he drew one of the miserable |, 


stools which the place afforded, seated himself, and | 


motioned for Hall to do likewise, which he did upon | 


the edge of his rude couch. 


| 
| 


«¢ How far I may adhere to you,” said he, ‘* depends | 


upon yourself. 


finement in any event.” 


«*My mere liberation from this wretched place, 


I have come to release you from con- 


is a matter of little moment to me at present, not that | 


I would in the smallest degree lessen the obligation | 


which I am under to you for the generous intention, 


but that I consider my confinement here as a small 


portion of my embarassments.”” 


‘¢ Explain then to me, the mystery of the other 
Hall, you have doubtless heard that Mr. Lee has re- 
ceived an answer to his letter addressed to Mr. Hall, 


which he says is the real one.” 


‘¢] have indeed heard such a rumour, but I cannot 


| 





| 


do more at present then beg those who are disposed to | 


befriend me, to suspend their opinions until the other | 


Mr. Hall arrives. Let us be confronted, and then the | 


mystery may be explained, and not until then.” 


They shall not be troubled with my presence again 


| until such time as I may be enabled to vindicate 


myself fully before the world.” 
| “Well,” said Moore r'sing and evidently chagrined 
and d'sappointed, ‘*be it so. I cannot force your con. 
filence; until the time you have mentioned—and for 
your own sake I hope it may come speedily—TI must 
wait patiently; I at least will suspend my judgment. 
_Tam more than half willing to take you upon trust 
now, but I could not promise to reinstate you in the 
| good opinion of all your friends so easily. You have 
therefore, I think, decided wisely to seclude yourself 
until such time as you are ready to clear your name 
and farne from all aspersions. You are free to go hence 
when you please, and I would advise it to be as spee- 
dily as possible, both from hence and from the Capi- 
tal. Your creditor will find other means to seize upon 
| your person; indeed I have heard that he meditated a 
criminal prosecution. Excuse me, Sir, but I must 
be plain with you.”’ 
| ‘No appology is necessary to one in my situation, 
and more especially for an act of real kindness. My 
desperate fortunes have arrived at that pass when it 
will not do for me to hint at the bare mention of those 
things which I may be compelled to experience in the 
| next twenty four hours.” 
| Seeing Moore about to depart, he followed him to 
the door, and extended his hand, as he continned, 
‘‘Farewell, Sir. I shall never forget that you have 
throngh the silent watches of the night rode eight 
miles and perilled a considerable sum of money to 
_ befriend one against whom the world is almost una- 
nimous in its condemnation.” 
‘*No, no, not unanimous, Mr. Hall, there are gentle 

hearts at ‘the Farm’ whom any man would feel flat- 


tered to have interested as you have—there is a warm 


**But why cannot you explain it all now, and || interest in your favor there, at least. You don’t know 
authorize me to satisfy your anxious friends at Temple | 


Farm, surely this would seem to be the proper course | 


for you to pursue.” 


«¢ No one, Mr. Moore can judge of my circumstances 


but myself. No one could be more anxious than I am, | 


to stand fair once more with the dear friends to whom | Saying which he left the prison, leaving Hall stand- 


you allude, but I must be content for the present to be | ing at the door leaning against the lintel, wraptin 


suspected. I cannot expect them to take my character | 


upon trust, under such adverse circumstances, and |! from his abstraction, he bundled up what few things 


therefore, I do not ask it ; all I do request is, forthem | 
to suspend their opinions of me if they can. I promise 


| 


how much you are indebted to them for my exertions, 
which youare so willing toattribute to my generosity 
alone. You may find out some day that I am not so 
disinterested after all. Farewell, farewell. I hope 


we may soon meet under happier auspices.” 


profound reflection for many minutes. Recovering 
he could call his own, tied them up in a pocket 


| handkerchief, and sallied out into the dark wide world, 


you that the time will come, when they will no longer |; not to seek his fortune, but repose from the busy 


blush to own me; but if they cannot even do that, 


|| turmoil of life, and ifs fierce passions and bitter 
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enmities, and heartless friendships. His rapid strides || 
soon threw the capital far in his rear. Solitary and 

disheartened he passed along the dreary road, cut | 
through the tall pines, those most melancholy of trees. | 
It was a silent and solemn walk in the moonlight, ! 
with no other company, but the grand and glocmy old | 
forest, which had stood there before the soil was | 
ever pressed by the foot of the white man. It is a! 
cheerless occupation to walk alone.at night, at all | 
times, but when one sets out, a wanderer from the | 
busy haunts of men, fleeing from unknown evil, and | 
seeking repose in total seclusion, he isa philesopher | 
ora christian if he does not repine at his lot. Hall | 


had one cheering star of hope stil] glimmering in h's 








dark horison, bright eyes and warm hearts still 1 
glistened and pulsated in his behalf, as Moore informed ! 
him. ‘**Oh woman !” exclaimed he, as he trudged | 
on his otherwise painful journey, ‘‘Oh woman ! || 
blessed angel of love, and mercy, and charity—this | 
earth were indeed a gloomy and dreary waste without | 
thee—may my lot be indeed what it now promises, | 
if ever I again doubt thee. Oh, blessed one above | 
all her sex, pure and bright and constant as yor | 
polar star, may an omnipotent and overruling Provi- 
dence guard thee, as it has hitherto done, from the | 
snares of the wicked, until I may once more resume 


my proper station in society—and then—!” 


END OF VOLUME FIRST. 


Written for the Magnolia. 
A SERENADE. 


'T1s night, and the stars are in the sky, 


Written for the Magnolia. 


THL LAW OF BAILMENT. 


BY AN IDLE BARRISTER. 


To keep within the Law’s empalement, (a) 


Is no easy task | trow, 
Yet listen to the Law of Bailment, 
While its canon here I show. 


1. DEPOSITUM. 
If you place within your closet 
Auzht I leave with you to keep, 
Thouzh it’s but a bare deposit, 
Never should your prudence sleep. (b) 


2. COMMODATUM. 
If I lend you e’er a trinket, 
Be careful as it were your own; (c) 
Negligence, thouzh slight you think it 
Will make you answer for the loan. (d) 


3. LOCATIO REI. 
When by the contract, a commission 
For the undertakiny’s paid; 
By want of care, or slight omission, (e) 
The burthen’s on your shoulder laid. 


4. VADIUM. 
But secus when the poor, or needy, 
Leave with the usurer a pawn; 
His cunning shrewd, or avarice greedy, 
A common prudence must adorn. ( f') 


5. LOCATIO OPERIS FACIENDA. 
So common care exempts a tailor, 
Or other workman from all blame; (g) 
Thouch for the work, and from the batlor, 
A valid recompence they claim. (h) 


The owner ofa Stage must plead it, 
To suits for damage, loss, or let 
That ‘sine dolo’ goods ‘tradidit,’ (iy 
Or ‘sine culpa’ coach upset. (k) 


6. MANDATUM. 

But ifto carry safely ‘gratis,’ (7) 
Orservice, you agree to do; (my 
By negligence you’re bound, that is, 
If loss, or damage should ensue. 


These the strict but wise provisions, 
The Common Law of England owns; 

Expounded by the Court’s decisions, 
See Bracton, Story, Holt and Jones. 





And the dew is on the flower; 
Oh, shine upon me with thine eye, 


For ’tis meet that in this gorgeous bower 


Thou should’st be here. 


There’s music stirring in the air, 
The solemn sounds of night; 
Oh come, oh come, that form so fair, 
’Twould make the darkness light 
If thou weit here. 


And every thing around is still, 
And wild and lonesomely, 
The breeze is whispering on the hill, 
In tones that mournfully 
Wish thou was’t here. 


de Le Ue 


Savannah. 


(a) Webst. Dic. fol. 

| (0) 2Stra. 1099. 3 Salk. 11. 2 Ld. Ray. 913. 1 B 
'& A. 60. Willes 119. 7 Mass. 479. 14 Sergt. & R. 275. 
| 11 Mart. 462. Kent. Com. 560. 

| (c) 2 Ld Ray. 915 Jones on Bailm. 74. Pothier. 
| Traite du Pret a Usage No. 48, 49. 

| (7) 5 Mass. 132. 10 John R. 172. 10 Mass. R. 125. 
| (e) 2Ld Rav. 915. Pothier Trait du contrat de 
| Louage, No. 6.190, 200. 4'T. R. 581. 13 Johns. R.211. 
| 

| 





| 


(f) 2d Ld. Ray. 917. 5 Binn. 457. Bract. 99. b. 
Heinecc. Pand. 13. 6 sec. 117. tom. 5. Story. Com. 223. 
(g) 1 Ventr. 268. 1 Gow. 30,18 Mart. 259. 19 Johns. 
| 44. 1 Rand. 3. 
| (h) 8 Burr. 1592. 3 Mass. 478. 
| (i) 1 Salk. 282. 2 Show. 227. 4 B&A 21. 1 Maule 
& Sel. 225. 3 Carr. & P. 318. 9 Wehd. 85. 17 Mass. 
560. aliter as to slaves. 2. Pet. R. 150. 
[k) 2 Camp. 77. 3. Esp. 543. 1 Carr. & P. 636. 3 
| Bing. 321. 2 Barn& Ad. 169. 17John. R. 234. 
| (1) 2Ld. Ray 909. S.C. Salk. 26. 3 Salk. 11. 3 
| Ld. Ray. 163. 3 Mason C.C.R. 132.2 Murph. 873. 





| (m) 4 John. R. 84. 2 Wheat. 100. 2 Const. R. 374. 
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MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. | 


Mr. Editor: 


THE impulse which has been given to utilitarian | 
pursuits, and every branch of mechanic art and indus- 
try, within the last half century, though propitious in 
the main, to the progress of knowledge and improve- 
ment, has yet, it must be confessed, been attended by 
certain drawbacks, and is connected with disadvanta- 
ges that much qualify and somewhat diminish the gra- 
tification with which it might otherwise be regarded 
by the friends of society and mankind. This subject, 
we perceive, has been touched upon by your distin- 
guished correspondent Mr. Simms, with his usual a- 
bility and force, in his late valuable communications 
to your Journal, on SourHeRN LITERATURE. 

Mr. Simms has ably shewn, and eloquently laments, 
that the practical turn thus given to the general mind, 
has had the effect not only of checking the growth of 
all the higher refinements of society, but of sordidizing 
the ideas and feelings of the general mass of the com- 
munity, and crushing all the nobler energies arid as- 
pirations of the human soul. These disadvantages 
and results, however, only go to prove, that as ad- 
versity is always accompanied by alleviations that tem- 
per its visitations, and assuage its severity, so good is 
ever mingled with alloy, ora proportion of evil, that 
serves equally to illustrate the wise arrangements and 
economy of Providence, and to teach us moderat'on 
in the use of its gifts and bounties. ‘* Welcome,” 
says the Spanish proverb, ‘‘ the misfortune that comes 
alone,” 
good which should arrive in a similar unattended 
style, that is, unaccompanied by that cortege of evils 


and disagreeables which follow it as a shadow, or) 


somewhat in the manner that the rabble do a show 
or a militia turn out on a review day. But it has 
ever been deemed a sound saying, that ** sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof; and we are therefore, 
Mr. Editor, for applying the lesson it conveys, to the 
present case, in which it'is equally available, and 
maintain, in conformity with its wise admonition, 
that, ‘sufficient also for the day is the goed there- 
of,” the advantage of this philosophy being, that it 
steers between the extremes of optimism and dispair, 
and coincides with the precept inculcated in another 
apothegm, no less pithy and significant, and conceived 
in the same spirit, which is, ‘‘ not to look the gift 
horse too closely in the mouth,” but to “take the 
goods the Gods provide us,” without being over 
critical or fastidious in the matter, as this will only 
tend to lessen our satisfaction and enjoyment, while 
it cannot procure for us any better terms from fortune. 

‘«*« Who on her speedy wings, one black, one white, 

Bears all events in her wild devious flight.*”’ 


Shall we for instance complain, when travelling at 


| 
| 


and certainly, thrice welcome would be the | 


——— 


floundering for a week, the same distance, that as if 
we were not going fast enough before; we are oc- 
casionally made to perform a somerset through the 
‘air, or compelled to leave an arm or leg on the road 
"asa quivering sacrifice to the modern Idol, the sover- 
eign power of all conquering steam, or as a smal] 
compensation for the convenience and advantages we 
derive from that happiest invention of the age, the 
Rail-track and its ‘fiery car.” Shall it be objected 
that the machinery, which, without sleep or food, 
performs in an hour, the whole day labor of some 
fifty clod-hoppers, or as many horses, now and then 
turns upon its keepers, as the Elephant sometimes 
_does on his, kills the chief engineer and his assistant, 
and perhaps grinds up its proprietor, and reigns for 
a period, in all the terrors of explosion, conflagration, 
and destruction. If the insolence of the dandy, and 
the studied rudeness of the modern man of fashion, 
be substituted for the polished ease and refinement 
ofthe ancient courtier and cavalier—if the stealthy 
Bowie knife of the rowdy, and the pocket pistol of 
the duellist have taken the place of the baton of the 
magistrate, and the dress sword of the stout gentleman 
_of old, the increased security of person, and superior 
independence of mind and action, enjoyed at the pr 
sent day, as compared with those feudal and tyranic 
times, when the terror of the law hung over every 
man, when none dared draw a weapon except in fi 
duel, whom, though safe from the hand of priva 
violence, all were alike exposed to the invasions a! 
oppression of power, forms, we contend, a contra: 
that can leave no doubt as to which side the balan 
must incline, in weighing the respective advantag 
of the present and the past. In now having nothing 
to fear from the rage of despots or the encroachments 
of tyranny, and only having to go properly armed 
-against each other, in being bitterly opposed to, and 
| differing from one half of our fellow-citizens in politics, 
instead of caring nothing about the matter, or having 
| no opinion at all,as is the case with the unthinking 
| mass of other countries, who are compelled to content 
themselves with what pastimes and amusements they 
can find, instead of speculating and disputing on 
politics and public affairs; we enjoy blessings, for 
which, we certainly cannot be too thankful, and 
which should impose silence on those pedants and 
misanthropes who are forever running comparisons 
between the good old times, as they are pleased to 
term them, and our own, and always to the disadvan- 
tage and disparagement of the latter. We nevertheless 
‘admit, Mr. Editor, that it is easier to preach than to 
| practice, and we must own, that we sometimes have 
our misgivings, and are not quite as firm and settled 
as we could wish to be im the faith we have professed, 
| in the value and validity of the boasted improvements 
| of the day, and this chiefly from the circumstance, 
'| that the advantages which we are in the habit of 


| sem , 
|| appreciating so highly, are almost exclusively ofa ma 


the steam-pace of thirty miles an hour, instead of || terial or physical kind, and evince on the part of 
| 





“Mitton. The Goddess is described as provided 


with wings of this kind, in ancient or classical my- 
thology. 


| those who patronize and promote them, a somewh#t 
| greater regard for their creature comforts, and the!" 
| convenience and pleasure here, than for their happ'- 
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ness and welfare hereafter. So many of these 
supposed improvements also happen to be mere 
substitutes, are so often found to have only displaced 
others, or their betters, instead of adding to the sum 
of human good, that we are daily more shaken in the 
belief which we have hitherto entertained, and still 
wished to hold on this somewhat puzzling and certainly 
interesting subject. Hence, though it might disturb 
even the bliss of the departed to hear in the other 
world of the ineffable advantages and enjoyments 
which they lost by having died to soon, or before the 
discovery of Steam, the invention of Railroads, and 
the establishment of fashionable Hotels, «« furnished 
with all the delicacies of the season,”” where merchant’s 
clerks sit down to feasts worthy to be served up to 
Princes; they may possibly console themselves with 
the reflection that the account is perhaps squared after 
all, by the equivalent disadvantages which their de- 
generate and effeminate successors labor under from 
their notorious and lamentable deficiency in those 
hardy virtues, and higher qualities of character by 
which they were so nobly distinguished in their times, 
when pre-eminence was given to moral over mechanic 
power; and when men did for themselves, what they 
now compel the elements, and mastered forces of na- 
ture, to do for them with the alertness of Familiars, 
and the implicit obedience of ministering spirits. 

They are, no doubt, also well apprized, that though 
Caliban is not indeed without ingenuity, has made 
wonderful progress in his learning, and 

‘«Can name the greater Light, 
And name the less.” 


It is yet only by a constant exertion of the power, and 
superintendent care of his great Taskmaster, and the 
seasonable and stern appliance of 

‘*His iron scourge and torturing hour,” 


that the animal is forced, and kept a grade or two 
above the level of his, originally, groveling nature; 
elevated to rationality, and, ultimately rendered capa- 
ble of acommunion with beings of a superior order to 
hisown. They may derive a still further inkling of 
consolation, from seeing, that though the extraordinary 
nature of some of his recent achievements and per- 
formances, might lead to the suspicion, that he had, 
in some way or other, clandestinely possessed himself 
ofthe magic secrets and potent wand of Prospero him- 
self; he has yet, even if such were the case, acquired 
with them none of the spirit or character of their first 
great possessor, but employs his power, not as did 
the mighty Enchanter, for beneficent and sometimes 
for fanciful purposes, to succour the distressed, or con- 
jure up the **delicate spirit,” Ariel, to make trial of 
his docility, and admire his wild and poetic sports— 
butonly to build up and enlarge the “sty of Epicu- 
ms,” in which he so much delights to wallow—to 
multiply those ‘*creature comforts,’ and sensual gra- 
fications, for the enjoyment of which, alone, he 
‘eems to «‘live, and breathe, and have his being.” 
But if the present has thus ceased to reflect the firm 
ind majestic lineaments of the past, it, at least, fore- 
shadows, with sufficient distinctness, the brightly ap- 
28 


proaching future; and would seem to promise, it must 
be admitted, an endless, advancement of the mind 
in the direction which it has taken towards the use- 
ful and the practical; its tutelary, but Earth-born 
God, to whom its morning orisons and evening 
worship are now so ardently and devoutly paid. 
The peaceful spirit, Utility, which now ‘rules the 
Court, the Camp, the Grove,” bids fair to create a 
new era in the history of our race, and to convert the 
world into one great work-house,or Panopticon; in 
which even Crime will be turned to account, and 
made a thriving source of revenue and profit to the 
public; and in which a great religious and moral re- 
formation will be brought about by scientific appli- 
ances, and purely mechanical means. A world in 
which Craniology, with a mapped skullin her hand, 
and Utility, with the /evel and route of a new Rail- 
Road hanging from her pocket; will sit enthroned in 
the Temple of Science, and unite their labors to ren- 
der both the powers of the human mind, and the opera- 
tions of nature available for purely mechanical pur- 
poses, and will subject alike the elements and fhe in- 
tellect of man itself to certain compendious rules and 
convenient formulas, which may be at once applied to 
practical ends, and be always at hand for use. The 
happiness of the greatest number, has thus become 
the Juggernaut which is tocrush every thing before it, 
until it brings about that millenial state of things in 
which each individual will live, like a working Bee 
in his cell, hoarding up his own little peculium,. and 
keeping a watchful look out that his neighbor does not 
build above his head, or acquire any larger share of 
the means or enjoyments of life, than himself, 

All this is to happen, when the qualities of Genius, 
Virtue, and Heroism shall no longer be held in es- 
teem by mankind; and when Pride and Ambition 
shall cease to agitate the human breast—bet not till 
then. 

When, however, this shall at least be finally brought 
about it is much to be feared, that the natiom who hap- 
pens to hold out the longest against the new and le- 
veling doétrine; or who may choose to consider the 
cultivation of the old fashioned virtues of hardihood, 
prowess and patriotism, as no less wholesome and pro- 
fitable than the tilling of the earth, or the encourage- 
ment of manufactories; and of quite as much import- 
ance as equality or universal suffrage; may be tempted 
to invade and destroy the thriving but unwarlike hives 
—thus flourishing by calculation, and governed by de- 
monstrations, and the plain principles of reasou and 
utility. These barbarians would probably not hesitate 
to break up the prisons in which the usefal arts are 
degraded to the condition of chained operatives—to 
substitute a standing army, &c. andthe sword for the 
ballot-box—or to discard the old fashionable republican 
arithmetic, or doctrine of equation, and along with its 
favorite Rule-uf-Three; and those potent units of 
which it is composed—the Executive—the Legisla- 
tive—the Judiciary, and adopt in its stead, the time- 
honored Rule-of-One—a Rule which, though not 








found in Dilworth, is based upon perfectly legiti- 


|| mate principles, and is well understood by military 
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chieftains, designing and ambitious politicians. In 
fact, even those calculating gentry, who profess to 
hold a firm faith in the modern political arithmetic, or 
science of numbers, butrarely ‘‘suit the action to the 
word. 9 
But in contravention of all the rules of said science, 
are ever striving to render the unit of more value, 
and a higher denomination than any other—an under- 
taking far less difficult to succeed with, than the sguar- 
ing of the circle—perpetual motion—or making gold 
+a process which the wise government of Gotham 
are now so expensively carrying on, and so deeply 
engaged in. Whether, then, our lookers on from 
above, will put the same high estimate on the attain- 
ments and inventions of their fellow immortal, as he 
himself does; or will consider his success in estab- 
lishing the reign of utility and mechanic impiove- 
ments—and promoting the alliance which these two 
have so close closely formed with speculation and 
fraud, (their fast friends and constant companions,) as 
the highest point of social improvement at which 
he can hope to arrive—is a question which it is not 
for us toanewer. Yet, if man be an accountable be- 
ing, and not born merely to consume the fruits of the 
earth, and hug himself in the enjoyment of his world- 
ly comforts and advantages, it would not be difficult 
to guess: what is thought or said above on this highly 
interesting and important subject. That he has been, 
no less changed for the worse by time, in relation to 
his tastes and habits, than in certain other particulars, 
of which we have taken a passing notice; we could 
not have a more melancholy evidence than in this 
sudden and vulgar turn which he has taken towards 
mechanical and utilitarian pursuits, and his avarice 
and increasing thirst for gain, the usual and incurable 
vice of old age. 

The more elegant passion of his youth for the Chase, 
the Tournament and the Festival,’and for those gor- 
geous games, in which the grace and vigor of the hu- 
man form—the speed of the courser, andthe skill of 
the chariot driver, delighted his hours of leisure and 
ease; seem as much to have past from his mind, as if 
they had never existed there. The luxuries on which 
he once lavished his wealth; the Statue and Picture, the 
Bath and the Banquet enlivened by Melody; all these 
being now foregone, for certain more attractive and 
zestful recreations; as a ride ona Rail-Car, or a race 
im a Steam Boat, atthe rate of thirty miles an hour,* 





* Of the rage for locomotion with which his Cis- 
Atlantic descendants are so violently infected, the fol- 
Towing affords one of a thousand similar proofs which 
might be advanced : 


“The number of people moving about at this time 
is wonderfully great. The steamer Massachusetts, 
from Providence, came in yesterday morning with 
tear six hundred passengers. There were one hun- 
dred and eighty ladies in the cabin, and poor creatures 
they could not all of them get either berth, settee, or 





or the realization of a high interest, and usurous diy}. 
dend upon his money—that crowning glory and, re. 
ward of his days of dreaming, and nights of anxiety 
and waking. While such are his tastes,* andsuch are 
getting to be the habits of the man of the old world— 
the novus homo, or northern man of the new—who early 
manifested a decided preference for the «tile over the 
dulce—is still more advantageously distinguished by his 
complete emancipation from the dominion of imagina. 
tion, andthe senses is happily freed from every taint of 
romance, or disposition to sentimentalism, of which in 
youth, some scintilla is generally found in even the 
most prosaic natures. Through this early mastery of 
his blood, he soon became, and felt himself sufficient. 
ly strong in coolness and dispassion, to adopt and ob. 
serve on the one hand, a strict and unswerving WVev- 
trality in all the quarrels and contestations which 
arose among his neighbors and contemporaries—and 
on the other, to confine himself diligently to the af 
fairs of his immediate household and estate, and make 
whatever he could, by minding his own business. 

That he will never plunge into another war of Troy 
to redeem Beauty from Captivity, or be betrayed by 
his love of liberty into a crusade against her enemies, 
we have in fact already a comfortable assurance of, in 
the stern and steady noncommittal policy which he 
has pursued towards all with whom he has any con- 
nection or intercourse—especially where they hap- 
pened to be engaged in wars with each other. In this 
case, he is always prudenfly careful never to concem 
himself any further than to make what he can out of 
the business, in a fair way, and compel them, on pain 
of reprisal, or immediate hostilities, to pay punctually 
and fully up for any damage he may chance to sustain 
in the pursuit of this gainful, honorable, and disinter- 
ested occupation. It is hence on all hands admitted 
that for exactness, and a rigid impartiality towards 
his neighbors and contemporaries—he stands without 
a rival, either in ancient or modern times; and is, be- 
yond all dispute, the most cool, calculating, and at the 
same time, wordy and disputatious fellow that ever 
before appeared upon the stage of existence. No- 
our hero is most happily, and notoriously free from 
any taste or passion which can in the least interfere 
with his interests—his pleasures being all of a kind, 





* We hope that the cold water jollification to which 
he has of late so intemperately addicted himself, will 
tend fo purify his tastes and exalt his imagination t 
more poetic flights than those which he is so fond 
taking, swallow-like, on the surface; and in which he 
so often breaks his bones in his eager pursuits of the 


rolling apples of Atalanta. In the great Temperance 
Celebration at Boston, on the 4th of July, 1839, Pr 
fessor Quincy thus expressed himself on that festivé 
occasion: “He came there,” he said, ‘‘to witne* 
what might be called a cold water jollification, and 
he had not been disappointed. He had already se! 





plank on the floor. The gentlemen bivouacked on the 
decks, and covered them completely.” 


MV. Y. Jour. Com. 





enough to make all spirituous jollifications hang the" 
heads in despair!!!” {t must certainly have been’ 
lively and rather uproarious affair, if this account of i! 
|| be correct. 
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chat either directly replenish, or tend to swell his 
pockets and increase his store—while they fill the 
measure of his moderate desires. We doubt, indeed, 
whether even that “last infirmity” of the Dutch mind, 
which so long rendered Mynheerthe ‘Fool of Flow- 





ers” —the worshipper of a Tulip, and the victim of an 
hallucination, inflicted by the enchanted wand of | 
Flora—we.doubt, we repeat, whether even so slight | 
and innocent an aberration for the usual business | 
course of his thoughts, is ever likely to befall the mind | 
of our sobersided friend,” or lead him for a single mo- 
ment astray from his more serious concerns. Having | 
spoken of the moderation of his desires, it may be well | 
to add, that these appear to extend no further than to 
two principal objects, which, as may be anticipated, 
are wholly of a practical, though not practicable kind, 
however paradoxical it may sound to those not ac- 
quainted with the mingled extravagance and matter 
of fact character of his mind and ideas. These are 
nothing less, than to possess the power of ubiquity, | 
and the means of turning it to a profitable account—or 
both the Wishing-Hat of Fortunatus, and the magic 
touch of Midas—his grand pensee, or ambition, being 
to travel fast and make money on the road—to unite 
the poetry of motion with the prose of profit, and the 
excitement of speculation with the practical result of 
slidaccumulation. If he had his own way, which, 
by the bye, he Aas, and through every part of the coun- 
try inwhich a way can be made, he would be satis- 
fied with nothing short of being able to visit ‘the far- 
thest inch of Asia,”’ in a steamer of a thousand horse 
power, and be back the same day in the return boat, | 
and to make with all something handsome by the 
trip. 

Though it has been held, that our pleasures are 
heightened in proportion as they are refined and freed 
from grossness, no faith is yielded to the doctrine by 
this Prince of Projectors and most literal of utilita- 
tians. He continues to think, that there is more mu- 
sic in the rattle of the Rail-car flying on its track, than 
in the *‘sweet thunder” of the Organ, or the crash of 
an Oratorio—that the aerial arch of the Natural Bridge, 
sprang by the hand of Omnipotence—or the Shenan- 
doah bursting through the Blue Ridge—are objects far 
less interesting and sublime, than the newly built city 
littering in the wilderness—the forest falling before 
the wielded axe of the squatter, or the ever-straining | 
giant, steam, toiling in his deep hell of fire for the 
‘ervice of man, raising up treasures from the abysses 


of Earth, to pour them at his feet—and then, like the 
son of Nemesis, 

















‘‘Burning to be gone,” 





and set on some new task, and fresh exertion of his | 
mighty power. No wonders or pageants are to him | 
more brilliant and gratifying, than to behold the Tem- | 
pies of Mammon,.the God of his idolatry, ascending | 
like exhalation from the soil, and sparkling around 
him in all the glories of pictured paper and of graven 
told. While all this is going on, he heeds not, though 


‘*The lonely mountains o’er, 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament. 
From haunted spring and dale, 
Edg’d with Poplar pale, 
The parting Genius is with sighing sent— 
With flower enwoven tresses torn; 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets 
mourn.” 


Yes! the Muses depart, and the Loves and Graces— 


‘*Steal unseen away” — 


Abandoning their sacred and moss-hung retreats te 
the axe of the settler—their flower-fringed streams to 
the mill of the manufacturer—and leaving their cloud- 
topped hills and haunted vales to be Jaid offin towns, 
or otherwise disposed of, by Land-Speculators, Rail- 
Road Projectors, and Joint Stock Companies. The 
red man, too, once 
‘*King of the woods,” 
and the proud war-leader of heroes, who once 
‘His green dominions undisturbed possess’d,” 
now also flies before the advancing giant, 
‘* And sighing leaves behind 
The forests of his fathers—their hoar roofs, 
Like Mausoleums old, that darken o’er 
The green graves of his kindred, and seeks far, 
In deeper shades, to find a home beyond 
The white man’s reach, where he no more may 
hear 
The busy hum of his advancing march, 


His wielded axe that wider makes the day, 
Chasing the forest’s ancient glooms afar, 
There free a space to live, and free to die.” 


Though we have thus far spoken in a somewhat de- 
preciatory, and perhaps disparaging manner, of the 
showy improvements of the day; and indulged a pass- 
ing jest, at the often stern-foremost progress of an age, 
more prolific of Humbugs, than any other in the histo- 
ry of the world; we are yet well inclined, as we have 
before said, to concur with those who draw no other 
than favorable auguries from the wonderful advances 
which have been made of late, in sciences and know- 
ledge of every kind; and the brilliant and expanding 
prospects which once more dawn upon society, and 
brighten the inspiring future. Some encouragement 
in fact may be derived by the friends of mankind, from 
a philosophical view, even of the wrong side of the 
picture, as we have here presented it; for though its 
fairest colors are still ‘*Chastis’d by sabler tints of 
woe.”” we ever see good arising out of evil, like the 
Planet of Night from surrounding clouds, and, like 
her, shedding a quiet and heart-cheering lustre over ¢ 
darkened world. 

St***#g, 
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Written for the Magnolia. 
ARCANA ANGELORUM; 
OR 
THE MYSTERIES OF THE ANGELS. 


BY JOHN LOVE LAWRIE, ESQ. 


PART III. 


Anp the gentle moon went up the heaven, 

Like a queen in robes of light, 
’ And her smile—her gladsome smile was given, 

Far over the joyless night; 

And the stars they followed in her track, 
And waned in her brighter beam, 

And their twinkling light was given back, 
In the waters of the stream, 

And the forests waved beneath her ray, 
And each bent their leafy bough, 

And the viewless winds swept far away, 
Upon the dark hill’s brow, 

And the murmurs of the mighty sea, 
With its lone tread o’er the beach, 

Stretched in it’s darksome majesty 
As far as the night could reach. 


And those angels sat and conversed still, 
Of our own dark sinning world, 

And the light winds from the breezy hill, 
Their glorious pinions curled; 

And each dancing breath of gentle air, 
Shook sparkling beams of light, 

From forth their clustering locks of hair, 
That flashed upon the night, 

And with a voice whose every tone 
Seemed breathing gentlest melody, 

The Seraph told a tale of one 
That now was crowned with majesty. 


I stood upon a glowing star, 
And I gazed from forth the sky, 

And I looked unto the earth afar, 
With the bright glance of my eye! 

Around, around, each sparkling orb 
Was sweeping on it’s way, 

And music to our Mighty Lorn, 
Rose ’mid the realms of day, 

And hurrying angels swept along, 
With pinions bright and fast, 

And with their shouts of praise and song, 
On, on in beauty passed. 


One glance unto the ETERNAL’s throne, 
One to the world below, 
And I had left my glorious home, 
To mix with Sin and Woe. 
And swift the whistling air I cleft, 
Till on the earth I stood, 
And gazed towards the land I’d left, 
In solitary mood; 








When hark! there stole upon my ear, 
A gentle harping sound, 
As when the hymns of our bright sphere, 
In Heaven’s high courts resound. 
Oh! there was music in its tone,— 
A breath, a gentle uttering,— 
Now like the sighing night wind’s moan, 
Now like the tempest’s muttering. 
Such music often glads the sky,— 
Our strains of heavenly birth ; 
But ne’er a note so bright and high, 
Was heard upon the earth. 
And pausing on a fleecy cloud, 
The light breeze bore along, 
My glory covered with it’s shroud, 
I listened to that song. 


The singer sat upon the beach, 
And gazed unto the sky, 

And all that’s fair that man can reach, 
Was now before her eye : 

And the joyous—joyous firmament, 
The star-paved glorious heaven, 

Where many a wandering planet went, 
To her soft gaze was given; 

And at her feet the sobbing sea, 
It’s gentle wavelets tossed, 

And lingering near the melody, 
More high and higher washed. 


And she was lovely—dark as night 
Her starry haunting eye, 

Now wandering in a flood of light, 
Now wavering "bashed and shy. 

And, black as is the raven’s plume, 
Her soft hair braided lay 

Upon her forehead,—like the gloom 
The NiGur sheds o’er the Day. 

And like some glassy, breezeless stream 
On which the sunbeams sleep— 

The last, the softest glowing beam,— 
Such was her lovely cheek. 

And softly did she touch her lute, 
And mellowly these words she sung, 

And I, all hid, entranced and mute, 
Upon her gentle accents hung. 


THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 


Come, come, it is the hour of prayer, 
The breathless heavens are hushed and dim, 
The woods scarce sigh to the passing air, 
Their spirit plaint—their low tonedhymn; 
Let uspray! let us pray! 


God’s harp strings are the forest trees, 
With their wild mysterious melody ; 
And his minstrel is the wandering breeze, 
As it journeyeth dark and viewlessly-; 
Let us pray ! let us pray! 
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There is a voice within the sea, 
A whisper in the streamlet’s flow, 
A gentle muttering in each tree, 
A voice of prayer in all below; 
Let us pray! let us pray! 


Qh let us pray !—the tearful eye, 
The humble, prostrate, praying heart, 
Will meet an answer in the sky, 
Will seek with Saints and God a part. 
Let us pray! let us pray! 


The song had ceased—upon the shore 
It’s gentle murmurs died, 

And for a while it lingered o’er, 
The billows of the tide. 

{ watched the holy look of love, 
That lightened in her eye, 

When e’er she turned her gaze above, 
Unto our glorious sky, 

And while I gazed full well I knew, (1) 
Our sphere would be her home, 

And that a heart so meek and true, 
Would stand before the throne. 


I need not tell how day by day, 
My spirit hovered o’er her, 
And chased the tempting snares away, 
That sin would spread before her. 
Ah! sorrow’s shade hath thrown a pall 
On her young spirit’s bloom, 

Hath nipped her joys, and laid them all 
Within the darksome tomb. 

And this her tale—she loved—alas! 
Love hath no peace below, 

One palling cloud will o’er it pass 
The fruits of sin and woe. 


There were two brothers—and the one 
She ever strove to slight and shun ; 

He loved her, and she ne’er would give 
One smile to let his passion live— 

She loved not his dark glancing eye, 
So clear and bold, so stern and high; 
He wooed her, and as lovers’ do, 

With gentle words, and kind, and true, 
And yet in every look and thought 

She knew not why, she loved him not. 


And yet she loved the other well, 
Ah! would her love had been more blessed! 
She loved him, and she could not tell, 
Why for his love her spirit wished, 
He said he loved—and then—and then— 
Her life was but one joyous dream, 
He gave her back her love again 
That threw o’er life a glowing beam. 


And dark tumultuous passions slumbered, 
Beneath the other’s heaving breast, 

Each glance, each smile, each sigh was numbered, 
And like a nightmare on him pressed. 








His love was fierce, and wild, and burning, 
He loved, and would be loved again, 
He sought but such a warm returning, 
And peace would bless his spirit then. 
She loved another—loved him not, 
There was the worst, most maddening thought— 
There was a serpent at his heart, 
A whisper that would ne’er depart ; 
It spoke of blood—Almighty God! 
That—that—oh! ’twas a dreadful thing, 
And yet his very soul was gnawed, 
And tortured with the goading sting. 


And thus he was—while time flew by, 
And in his restless blood-shot eye, 
There shone a dul] and fearful light, 
Like gleams that flash upon the night, 
Before the thunder crashing loud, 

Hath burst from forth the lightning cloud. 
His home was in the lonely wood, 

He loved it’s darksome solitude, 

And then beneath the silent moon, 
He’d wildly with himself commune, 
Until he'd smite his burning cheek, 
And raise his voice—to weep—to weep. 


NOTE I. 


‘And while I gazed full well I knew, 
Our sphere would be her home.”’ 


Weare taught to believe by the early Theologists 
that according to our tastes and desires on this earth, 
would we be rewarded in heaven—those who had a 
desire for properly directed knowledge, holding place 
among the Cherubim, and those whose hearts were 
filled with a love of God and things spiritual, ranking 
among the Seraphim. 


Written for the Magnolia. 
LOVE AND INFATUATION. 


“ LIEUT. G. W. PATTEN, U. 8S. ARMY. 


The fabled flower which faries sip, 
Had not such spell to charm the ground, 
As had that name which thril1’d her lip, 
To bind the influence deep’ning round. 


She knew she could not be his bride, 
She read ‘t in his flashing eye ; 

Yet was she seated by his side, 
And why ? Alas! she car’d not why. 


With eyes uprais’d mid locks which curl’d 
Upon a brow like marble fair ; 

She only saw of all the world 
That he she lov’d was smiling there. 


Like flowers of different hue and heart, 
United by one common stem.; 
She only felt—tho’ plac’d apart 
The self same Jove gave life to them. 
Fort Russell, (E. F.) March 20, 1841. 
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THE LOVES OF THE DRIVER; 


A STORY OF THE WIGWAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE YEMASSEF,” &C. 


CHAPTER I. 


When I was a boy, it was the custom of the Catawba 
Indians—then reduced to a pitiful remnant of some 
four hundred persons, all told—to come down, at 
certain seasons, from their far homes in the interior, 
to the seaboard, bringing to Charleston a little stock 
of earthen pots and pans, skins and other small matters, 
which they bartered in the city for such commodities 
as were craved by their tastes, or needed by their 
condition. They did not, however, bring their pots 
and pans from the nation, but descending to the low 
country empty handed, in groups or families, they 
squatted down on the lick clay lands along the Edisto, 
raised their poles, erected their sylvan tents, and 
there established themselves in a temporary abiding 
place, until their simple potteries had yielded them 
a sufficient supply of wares with which to throw 
themselves into the market. Their productions had 
their value to the citizens, and, for many purposes, 
were considered by most of the worthy housewives of 
the past generation, to be far superior to any other. 
I remember, for example, that it was a confident faith 
among the old ladies, that okra soup was always 
inferior if cooked in any but an Indian pot ; and my 
own impressions make me not unwilling to take sides 
with the old ladies on this particular tenet. Certainly 
an iron vessel is one of the last which should be 
employed in the preparation of this truly southern 
dish. But this aside. The wares of the Indians 
were not ill made, nor unseemly tothe eye. They 
wrought with much cleaner hands than they usually 
carried ; and if their vases were sometimes unequal 
in their proportions, and uncouth in their forms, these 
defects were more than compensated by their freedom 
from flaws and their general capaciousness and 
strength. Wanting, perhaps, in the loveliness and 
perfect symetry of Etruscan art, still they were not 
entirely without pretensions of their own. The orna- 
mental enters largely into an Indian’s idea of the 
useful, and his taste pours itself out lavishly in the 
peculiar decorations which he bestows upon his wares 
Among his first purchases when he goes to the great 
city, are vermillion, umber, and other ochres, together 
with sealing wax of all colors, green, red, blue and 
yellow. With these he stains his pots and pans until 
the eye becomes sated with a liberal distribution of 
flowers, leaves, vines and stars, which skirt their 
edges, traverse their sides, and completely illuminate 
their externals. He gives them the same ornament 





and the price of the article is necessarily enhanced 
to the citizen, by the employment of materials which 
the latter would much rather not have at all upon his 
purchases. This truth, however, an Indian never will 
learn, and so long asI can remember, he has still 
continued to paint his vessels, though he cannot but 
see that the least decorated are those which are always 
the first disposed of. Still, as his stock is usually 
much smaller than the demand for it, and as he soon 
gets rid of it, there is no good reason which he can 
perceive why he should change the tastes which 
preside above his potteries. 


Things are bitterly altered now-a-days, in these as 
in athousand other particulars. The Catawbas sel- 
dom now descend to the seaboard. They have lost 
the remarkable elasticity of character, which peculiarly 
distinguished them among the aboriginal nations, 
and in declining years and numbers, not to speak of 
the changing circumstances of the neighbouring 
country, the ancient potteries are almost entirely 
abandoned. A change has taken place among the 
whites, scarcely less melancholy than that which has 
befallen the savages. Our grandmothers of the pre. 
sent day no longer fancy the simple and rude vessels 
in which the old dames took delight. We are for 
Seivre’s Porcelain, and foreign goods wholly, and Iam 
saddened by the reflection that I have seen the last of 
the Indian pots. I am afraid, henceforward, that my 
okra soup will only be made in vessels from Brummer- 
gem: nay, even now, as it comes upon the table, 
dark, dingy and discoloured to my eye, I think I see 
unequivocal tokens of metallic influence, upon the 
mucilaginous compound, and remember with a sigh, 
the glorious days of Catawba pottery. New fashions, 
as usual, and conceited refinement, have deprived us 
of old pleasures and solid friends. A generation 
hence, and the fragments of an Indian pot will be a 
relic, a treasure, which the lover of the antique will 
place carefully away upon the upper shelf of the 
sanctum, secure from the assaults of noisy children 
and very tidy housekeepers, and honored in the eyes 
of all worthy minded persons, as the sole remaining 
trophy of a time when there was perfection in one, 
at least, of the achievements of the culinary art. I 
am afraid that I have seen the last of the Indian 
pots ! 

But let me avoid this melancholy reflection. For- 
tunately my narrative enables me todo so. It relates 
to a period when this valuable manufacture was in 
full exercise, and if not encouraged by the interference 
of government, nor sought after by a foreign people, 
was yet in possession of a patronage quite as large as 
it desired. To arrive at this important period we 
have only to go back, twenty years—a lapse made 
with little difficulty by most persons, and yet one 
which involves many and more trying changes and 
vicisitudes than any of us can contemplate with equa- 
nimity. The spring season had set in with the sweet- 
est of countenances, and the Catawba’s, in little squads 








which he so judiciously distributes over his own face, 


| and detachments, were soon under way with all theit 
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simple equipments on their backs for the lower coun- 
try. They came down, scattering themselves along 
the Edisto, in smal} bodies which pursued their oper- 
ations independently of each other. 


policy of the European Gipseys, who find it much 
easier, in this way, to assess the several neighborhoods 
which they honor, and obtain their supplies without 
provoking apprehension and suspicion, than if they 
were, en masse, to concentrate themselves on any 
one plantation. Their camps might be found in fam- 
ed loam-spots, from the Eutaws down to Parker’s Fer- 
ry,on the Edisto, and among the numerous swamps 
that lie at the head of Ashley River, and skirt the 
Wassamasaw country. Harmless usually, and per- 
fectly inoffensive, they were seldom repelled or re- 


sisted, even when they had made their camp conti-' 


guously to a planter’s settlements; though, at such 
periods, the proprietor had his misgivings that his 
poultry yard suffered from other enemies than the 
Wild-cat, and his hogs from an assailant as unsparing 
as the Alligator. The overseer, in such cases, simply 
kept a sharper lookout than ever, though it was not of- 
ten that any decisive consequences followed his in- 
creased vigilance. Ifthe Indians were at any time 
guilty of appropriation, it was not often that they suf- 
fered themselves to be brought to conviction; of all 
people, they, probably, are the most solicitous to 
obey the scripture injunction, and keep the right hand 


from any unnecessary knowledge of the doings of the 
left. 


CHAPTER II. 


One morning early, in this pleasant season, the 
youthful proprietor of a handsome plantation in the 
neighborhood of the Ashley River, might have been 
seen taking his solitary breakfast, at a moderately late 
hour, in the great hall of his family mansion. He 
was a tall, fine-looking young man, with quick, keen, 
lively gray eyes, that twinkled with good humour 
and a spirit of playful indulgence. A similar expres- 
sion marked his features in general, and lessened the 
military effect of a pair of whiskers, of which the dis- 
play was too lavish to be quite becoming. He had but 
recently came into possession of his property, which 
had been under the guardianship of an uncle. His 
parents had been cut off by country fever while he 
was yet a child, and as an only son, he found, at com- 
ing of age, that his estates were equally ample and 
Well managed. He was one of those unfortunate 
young bachelors, whose melancholy loneliness of con- 
dition is so apt to arrest the attention, and awaken the 
sympathies of disinterested damsels, and all consider- 
ate mothers of unappropriated daughters, who are suf- 
ficiently well-informed in scripture authority, to know 
that ‘it is not meet for man to be alone.” But young 
Col. Gillison was alone, and continued, in spite of 
g00d doctrine, to be alone for several long years after. 
Into the causes which led to this strange and wilful 


In this distribu- | 
tion they were probably governed by the well known | 





eccentricity, it forms no part of our object to inquire. 
Our story does not so much concern the master of the 
| plantation, as one of his retainers, whom the reader 
will please to imagine that he has seen, more than 
once, glancing his eye impatiently from the piazza 
| through the window, into the apartment, awaiting the 
| protracted moment when his young master should des- 
| cend to his breakfast. This was a stout negro fellow, 
of portly figure and not uncomely countenance. He 
was well made and tall, and was sufficiently con- 
scious of his personal attractions, to take all pains to 
exhibit them in the most appropriate costume and at- 
titude. His pantaloons were of very excellent uankin, 
and his coat made of seersucker, was one of the most 
picturesque known tothe southern country. It was 
fashioned after the Indian hunting shirt, and formed a 
very neat and well fitting frock, which displayed the 
broad shoulders and easy movements of Mingo—for 
that was the negro’s name—tothe happiest advantage. 
Mingo was the driver of the estate; the driver isa 
sort of drill-sergeant to the overseer, who may be sup- 
posed to be the Captain. He gets the troops in line, 
divides them into squads, sees to their equipments, 
and prepares them for the management and command 
of the superiors. On the plantation of Col. Gillison, 
there was at this time no overseer; and, in conse- 
quence, the importance of Mingo was not a little in- 
creased, as he found himself acting in the highest ex- 
ecutive capacity known to his experience. Fewper- 
sons, of any race, colour, or condition, could have 
had a more elevated idea of their own pretensions than 
our present subject. He trod the earth very much 
as its Lord—the sovereign shone out in every look and 
movement, and the voice of supreme authority spoke 
in every tone. This feeling of superiority imparted 
no small degree of grace to his action, which, accord - 
ingly, would have put to shame the awkward louting 
movements of one half of those numbed and cramped 
figures which serve at the emasculating counters of 
the trading city. Mingo was a Hercules to the great 
majority of these; and with his arms akimbo, his head 
thrown-back, one foot advanced, and his hands, at 
intervals, giving life to his bold, and full toned utter- 
ance, he would startle witha feeling not unlike that 
of awe, many of those bent, bowed and mean looking 
personages who call themselves freemen, and yet have 
never known the use, either of mind or muscle, in one 
twentieth part of the degree which had been familiar 
to this slave. 


At length, after a delay which evidently did not di- 
minish the impatience of Mingo, his young master 
descended to the breakfast room. His appearance 
was the signal for his driver to enter the same apart- 


ment, whichhe accordingly did without pause o1 pre- 
paration. 


‘‘Well, Mingo,”’ said the young man, with lively 
tones—‘‘what’s the word this morning? Your face 
seems full of news! and now that I consider you close- 
ly, it seems to have smitten your body also. You look 
fuller than I have ever seen you before. 


Out with 





your burden, man, before you burst. 


What sow’s lit- 
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tered—what cow’s cast her calf—how many panels in 
the fence are burnt—how many chickens has the hawk 
carried off this morning? What! none of these?” he 
demanded , as the shake of the head, on the part of his 
hearer, which followed every distinct suggestion of 
the speaker, disavowed any subject of complaint from 
those current evils which are the usual subject of 
aplanter’s apprehension. ‘‘What’s the matter then, 
Mingo?” 

‘‘Matter ’nough, Mossa, ef we don’t see to it in 
time,” responded Mingo, with a becoming gravity. 
‘It’s a needcessity,” adriver’s English is sometimes 
terribly emphatic, ‘‘it’s a needcessity, Sir, to see to 
other cattle, besides hogs and cows. The chickens 
too, is intended to, as much as they wants; and J ha’nt 
lost a panel by fire, eber sence Col. Parker’s hands 
let the fire get *way by Murray’s Thick. Ther’, we 
did lose a smart chance, and put us back mightily, I 
reckon; but that was in old mossa’s time, and we had 
Mr. Groning, den, as the obershar—so, you see, Sir, 
I couldn’t be considered bound ’sponsible for that, 
sence I’ve had the management, there ha’nt been 
any losson my plantation of any kind. My fences 
ha’nt been burn, my cattle’s on the rise, and as for my 
hogs and chickens, I reckon there’s not a plantation 
on the river that kin make so gooda count at Christ- 
mas. But Ps 





«“Well, well, Mingo,” said the youthful proprietor, 
who knew the particular faith of the driver, and dread- 
ed that his tongue should get such headway as to make 
it unmanageable—‘‘if there’s no loss, and no danger 
of loss—if the hogs and chickens are right, and the 
cattle and the fences—we can readily defer the busi- 
ness until after breakfast. Here, boy, hand up the 
coffee.” 

‘Stop a bit, Mossa—it aint right—all aint right—”’ 
said the impressive Mingo—‘‘it’s a business of more 
transaction and deportance than the cattle and the 
fences—it’s——”’ 


‘‘Well, out with it then, Mingo—there’s no need 
for a long preamble. What is the trouble?” 

‘*Why, Sir, you mus’ know,” began the driver, in 
no degree pleased to be compelled to give his testi- 
mony in any but his own fashion, and drawling out 
his accents accordingly, so as to increase the impa- 
tience of his master, and greatly to elongate the sounds 
of his own voice—sounds which he certainly esteem- 
ed to be among the most musical in nature. ‘“You 
mus’ know den, Sir, that Limping Jake came to me 
a while ago, tells meas how, late last night, when he 
was a-hunting *possum, he came across an Indian 
camp, down by the ‘Red Gulley’. They had a fire, and 
was a-putting up the poles, and stripping the bark to 
cover them. Jake only seed two of them; but its on- 
possible that they’ll stick at that. Before we know 
anything, they’ll be spreading like varmints all about 
us, and putting hands and teeth on every thing with- 
out so much as axing, who mout be the owner.” 


‘Well, Mingo, what of all this?” demanded the 





—————. 


volumes of increased dignity, while he concluded the 
intelligence which he meant to be astounding. 
**Wha’ of all this, Mossa!—Why, Sir, de’rs *nough 
of it. Ef the hogs and the chickens did’nt go before, 
they’! be very apt to go now, with these red varmints 
about us.” 

‘Surely, if you don’t look after them; but that’s 
your business, Mingo. You must see to the poultry 
houses yourself, at night, and keep a close watch over 
these squatters so long as they are pleased to stay.” 
‘*But, Mossa, I aint gwine to let’em stay? Tomy 
idee, that’s not the wisdom of the thing. Now, John 
Groning, the obershar of old mossa—though I don’t 
much reprove of his onderstanding in other ezpects, 
yet he tuk the right reason, when he druv them off, 
bag and baggage, and wouldn’t let hoof nor hide of 
’em stretch off upon the land. I ha’nt seen these 
red varmints, myself, but I come to let you know, that 
I was gwine out to asperse, and send ’em off, under 
the shake of a cowhide, and then there’s no farther 
needcessity to Keep a look out upon them. I’m not 
willing to let such critters hang about my plantation.” 


The reader has already observed, that an establish- 
ed driver speaks always of his charge as if it were a 
possession of his own. With Mingo, as with most 
such, it was my horse, my land, my ox, and my ass, 
and all thatis mine. His tone was much subdued, as 
he listened to the reply of his master, uttered in accents 
something sterner than he had been wont to hear. 


‘*1’m obliged to you, Mingo, for coming to inform 
me of your intentions. Now, I command you to do 
nothing of this sort. Let these poor devils remain 
where theyre, and do you attend to your duty, which 
is to see that they do no mischief. If I mistake not, 
the ‘Red Gulley’ is the place where they have been 
getting their clay ever since my Grandfather settled 
this plantation.” 

‘*That’s a truth, Sir, bat——” 


‘‘Let them get it there still. I prefer that they 
should do so, even though I may lose a hog now and 
then, and suffer some decrease in the fowl yard. Iam 
pleased that they should come to thé accustomed 
place for their clay——”’ 


«But, Sir, only last year, John Groning druv ’em 
off.”’ / 


‘Tl am the better pleased then, at the confidence 
they repose in me. Probably they know that John 
Groning can no longer drive them off. I am glad that 
they give me opportunity to treat them more justly. 
They Cando me little harm, and as their fathers work- 
ed in the same holes, I am pleased that they, too, 
should work there. I will not consent to their expul- 
siondor such small evils as you mention. But I do 
not mean, Mingo, that they shall be suffered to infest 
the Plantation, or to do any mischief. You will te- 
port to me, if you see any thing going wrong, and to 
do this while they stay; you will look very closely in- 
to their proceedings. I, myself, will have an eye Up 








master, as the Driver came toa pause, and looked 


''on them, and if there be but two of them, and they 
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seem sober, I will give them an allowance of corn 
while they stay.” 

«Well, but Mossa, there’s no needcessity for that, 
and considering that the Corn-House aint oberfull—” 

«No more at present, Mingo. I will see into the 
matter during the day. Meanwhile, you can ride out 
to the ‘Red Gulley,” see these people, and say to 
them, from me, that, so long as they behave them- 
selves civilly, they may remain. I am not satisfied 
that these poor wretches should be denied camping 
ground and a little clay,on a spot which their people 
once possessed exclusively. 1 shall probably see 
them after you, and will then be better able to deter- 
mine upon their deserts.” 


CHAPTER III. 


MiNGo retired from the conference rather chap- 
fallen. He was not so well satisfied with the result 
of his communication. He had some hope to com- 
mend himself more than ever to his youthful master by 
the zeal and vigilance which he had striven to display. 
Disappointed in this hope, he was still further morti- 
fied to perceive how little deference was shown him 
by one, whose youthful judgment he hoped to direct, 
and of whose inexperience he had possibly some hope 
totake advantage. He loved to display his authority, 
and sometimes seemed absolutely to fancy himself the 
proprietor, whose language of command he had habi- 
tuated himself to employ; on the present occasion, he 
made his way from the presence of his master with 
nocomplacent feelings, and his displeasure vented 
itself very unequivocally upon a favorite hound who 
lay at the foot of the outer steps, and whom he kicked 
off with a savage satisfaction, and sent howling to his 
kennel. A boy coming to him with a message from 
the kitchen, was received with a smart applica- 
tion of his wagon whip, and made to follow the exam- 
ple, if he did not exactly imitate the peculiar mu- 
sic of the hound. Mingo certainly made his exit 
ina rage. Half an hour after, he might have been 
seen, mounted on his marsh tacky, making tracks for 
the ‘Red Gulley,’ determined, if he was not suffered 
to expel the intruders, at least, to show them that 
it was in his power, during their stay, to diminish ve- 
ty considerably, the measure of their satisfaction. 
His wrath—like thatof all consequential persons who 
feel themselves in the wrong, yet Jack courage to be 
right—was duly warmed by nursing; and, pregnant 
with terrible looks and accents, he burst upon the lit- 
tle encampment at ‘Red Gulley,’ in a way that ‘was a 
caution” to all evil doers! 

The squatters had only raised one simple habitation 
of poles, and began asecond, which adjoinedit. The 
first was covered in with bushes, bark and saplings; 
the second was slightly advanced, and the hatchet lay 
before it, in waiting for the hand by which it was to 
be completed. The embers of a recent fire were 
strewed in front of the former, and a lean cur—one 
of those gaunt, far sighted, keen nosed animals which 
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the Indians employed; dock tailed, short haired, bushy 
eyed—lay among the ashes, and did not offer to stir at 
the appearance of the terror-breathing Mingo. Still, 
though he moved not, his keen eyes followed the move- 
ments of the Driver with as jealous a glance as those 
of his owner would have done; while the former alight- 
ing from his horse, peered around the wigwam, and 
finally penetrated it. Here he saw nobody, and nothing 
to reward hisscrutiny. Re-appearing fiom the hat, he 
hallooed with the hope of obtaining some better satis- 
faction, but his call was unanswered. The dog alone 
raised his head, looked up at the impatient visitor, and, 
as if satisfied with a single glance, at once resumed his 
former luxurious position. Such stolidity, bad enough 
inan Indian, was still more impertinent in an Indian 
dog; and forgetting every thing but his consequence, 
and the rage with which he had set out from home, 
Mingo, without more ado, laid his lash over the animal 
with no measured violence of stroke. It was then that 
he found an answer to his challenge. A clump of 
myrtles opened at a little distance behind him, and the 
swarthy red cheeks of an Indian man appeared through 
the aperture, to which his voice summoned the eyes of 
the assailant. 

**You lick dog” said the owner, with accents which 
were rather soft and musical than stern, ** dog is good, 
what for you lick dog ?” 


Such a salutation, at the moment, rather startled 
the imperious driver, not that he was a timid fellow, 
or that his wrath had in the least degree abated ; but 
that he was surprised completely. Had the voice 
reached him from the woods in front, he would have 
been better prepared for it ; but, coming from the rear 
his imagination made it startling, and increased its 
solemnity. He turned at the summons, and, at the 
same moment, the Indian, making his way through 
the myrtles, advanced toward the negro. There was 
nothing in his appearance to awaken the apprehensions 
of the latter. The stranger was small and slight of 
person, and evidently beyond the middle period of 
life. Intemperance, too, the great curse of the Indian 
who has long been a dweller in contact with the Anglo- 
Saxon settler—(the French, par parenthese, seem to 
have always civilized the Indian without making him 
a drunkard)—had made its ravages upon his form, and 
betrayed itself in every lineament of his face. His 
step, even while he approached the negro, was un- 
steady from the influence of liquor; and as all these 
signs of fecbleness became obvious to the eye of Min- 
go, his courage, and with it his domineering insolence 
of character, speedily returned to him. 

«Lick dog!” he exclaimed, as he made a move- 
ment to the Catawba, and waved his whip threatening- 
ly, ‘‘lick dog, and lick Indian too.” 

«Lick Indian—get knife !’” was. the quiet answer of 
the savage, whose hand, at the same instant, rested 
upon the horn handle of his couteau de chasse, where 
it stuck in the deerskin belt that girdled his waist. 

‘««Who’s afeard ?”’ said Mingo, as he clubbed his whip 
and threw the heavy loaded butt of it upon his shoulder. 
The slight frame of the Indian moved his contempt 
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only; and the only circumstance that prevented him 
from instantly putting his threat into execution, was 
the recollection of that strange interest, which his 
master had taken in the squatters, and his positive 
command that they should not be ill treated or expel- 


Ted. While he hesitated, however, the Catawba gave | 


him a sufficient excuse, as he fancied, for putting his 
original intention into execution. The threatening 
attitude, partial advance of the foe, together with the 
sight of the heavy handled whip reversed and hanging 
over him, had, upon the mind of.the savage, all the 
effect of an absolute assault. He drew his knife in an 
instant, and flinging himself forward to the feet of the 
negro, struck an upright blow with his weapon, which 
would have laid the entrails of his enemy open to the 
light, but for the promptitude of the latter, who, reced- 
ing at the same instant, avoided and escaped the blow. 
In thenext moment, levelling his whip at the head of 
the stooping Indian, he would most probably have re- 
torted it with fatal effect, but for an unlooked for inter- 
ruption. His arms were both grappled by some one from 
behind, and, for the perilous moment, effectually pre- 
vented from doing any harm. With some difficulty, he 
shook off the last comer, who, passing in front, be- 
tween the hostile parties, proved to be an Indian wo- 
Than. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


BeFronre this discovery was fairly made, the wrath 
of Mingo had been such as to render him utterly for- 
getful of the commands of his master. He was now 
ready for the combat to the knife; and had scarcely 
shaken himself free from his second assailant, before 
he advanced with redoubled resolution upon the first. 
He, by the way, equally aroused, stood ready, with 


closed lips, keen eye, and lifted knife, prepared for 


the encounter. All the peculiarities of the Indian 
shone out in the imperturbable aspect, composed mus- 


cles, and fiery gleaming eyes of the now half-sobered 
savage; who, as if conscious of the great disparity of 


strength between himself and foe, was mustering all 


his arts of war, all his stratagems and subtleties, to 
reduce those inequalities from which he had every 
thing to apprehend. But they were not permitted to 
fight. The woman now threw herself between them; 
and at her appearance, the whip of Mingo fell from 
his shoulder, and his mood became instantly pacific. 
She was the wife of the savage, but certainly young 
enough to have been his daughter. She was decided- 
ly one of the comeliest squaws that had ever en- 
chanted the eyes of the Driver, and her fire-darting 
eyes, the emotion so visible in her face, and the bold- 
ness of her action, as she passed between their wea- 
pons, with a hand extended toward each, was such as 
to inspire him with any other feelings than those 
which possessed him towards the squatters. Mingo 
was susceptible of the tender influences of love. As 
brave as Julius Cesar, in his angry mood, he was yet 
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quite as pliant as Mark Antony in the hour of indy]. 
gence; and the smile of one of the ebon damsels of his 
race, at the proper moment, has frequently,. sayeq 
her and others from the penalties incurred by dis. 
obedience of orders, or unfinished tasks. Nor. were 
} Dis sentiments towards the sex confined to those of 
| his master’s plantation only. He penetrated the neigh. 
boring estates with the excursive and reckless nature 
| of the Prince of Troy, and more than once, in eon. 
| sequence of this habit, had the several plantations 
rung with wars, scarcely less fierce, though less pro. 
tracted than those of Ilium. His success with the fy. 
vored sex was such as to fill him with a singular de. 
gree of confidence in his own prowess and _ personal 
attractions. Mingo knew that he was a handsome fel. 
low, and fancieda great deal more. He was pre- 
sumptuous enough—surely there are no white men 
so!—to imagine that it was scarcely possible for any 
of the other sex, in her sober senses, to withstand 
him. This impression grew singularly strong, as he 
gazed upon the Indian woman. So bright an appari- 
tion had not met his eyes for many days. His local 
associations were all staling—the women he was ac- 
customed to behold, had long since lost the charm of 
novelty in his sight—and with all his possessions, 
Mingo, like Alexander of Macedon, was still yeatn- 
ing for newer conquests. The first glance at the In- 
dian woman, assured his uxorious appetites that they 
had not yearned in vain. He saw in her, a person 
whom he thought destined to provoke his jaded tastes 
anew, and restore his passions to, their primitive as: 
cendency. The expression of his eye softened ashe 
surveyed her. War fled from it like a discomfited li- 
on; and if love, squatting quietly down in his place, 
did not look altogether so innocent as the lamb, he 
certainly promised not to roar so terribly. He now 
looked nothing but complacence on both the strangers; 
on the woman because of her own charms ; on theman 
becanse of the charms which he possessed in her. But 
such was not the expression in the countenance of the 
Indian. He was not to be moved by the changes which 
he beheld in his enemy, but still kept upon him a wary 
watch, as if preparing for the renewal of the combat 
There was also a savage side-glance which his keen 
fiery eyes threw upon the woman, which seemed to 
denote some little anger towards herself. This did 
not escape the watchful glance of our gay Lothario, who 
founded upon it some additional hope of success in his 
schemes. Meanwhile, the woman was not idle nor 
silent. She did not content herself with simply goin 
between the combatants, but her tongue was active 
in expostulation with her sovereign, in a dialect, not 
theless musical to the ears of Mingo, because he didné 
understand a word of it. The tones were sweet, and 
he felt that they counselled peace and good will to the 
warrior. But the latter, so far as he could com 
prehend the expression of his face, and the met 
sounds of his brief, gutteral replies, had, like Sea 
pronius, a voice for war only. Something, too, of a 
particular harshness in his manner, seemed addres 
to the woman alone. Her answers were evidently 
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those of deprecation and renewed entreaty; but they 


did not seem very much to influence her Lord an 
master, or to soften his mood. Mingo grew tired of 


controversy in which he had no share, and fancied, 
with a natural self-complacency, that he could smooth 


down some of its difficulties. 


feel certain whose plantation you’re on here. Mout 
d || be if you know’d, you’d find out it wo’nt altogether the 
a|| best sense to draw knife on Mingo Gillison.— 
Why, look you, my old boy, I’m able to say what I 
please here—I make’s the law for this plantation 
—all round about, so faras you can see from the top 


«‘Look you, my friend,” he exclaimed, advancing, of the tallest of them e’re pine trees, I’m the master? 
with extended hand, while a volume of condescen- T look ’pon the pine land field, and I say, ‘Tom, Pe- 
sion was written upon his now benignant features— || ter, Ned, Dick, Jack, Ben, Toney, Sam—boys—you 
“Look you, my friend, it’s no use to be at knife-draw must *tack that field to-morrow.’ I look *pon the 
any longer. Ididn’t mean to hurt you when raised the || Swamp field, and I say to ’nother ten, ‘boys, go 
whip, and as for the little touch I gin the dog, why || there!’—high land and Jow land, upland and swamp, 
fhat’s neither here nor there. The dogs more easy || ©°rm and cotton, rice and rye, all ’pen’ *pon me for 
to squeal than most dogs I know. Ef I had killed order; and jist as Mingo say, jist so they do. Well, 


him down to the brush at his tail eend, he could’n 
ba’ holla’d more. What’s the sense to fight for dogs 
Here—here’s my hand—we won’t quarrel any longer 





t || Wha’ afterthat! Itstands clear to the leetlest eye, that 
> || "taint the best sense to draw knife on Mingo Gillison; 
here, on he own ground. ’Spose my whip carti’t 


and as for fightirig, I somehow never could fight when do the mischief, it’s a needcessity only to draw a blast 


there was a woman standing by. It’s onbecoming, I 


out of this ere horn, and there *ll be twenty niggers 


may say,and so here’s for peace between us. Will ‘pon you at once, and ebery one of dem would go ‘off 


you shake ~~ 


The proffered hand was not taken. The Indian 


still kept aloof, with the natural caution of his race 
but he seemed to relax something of his watchfulness 


and betrayed less of that still and deliberate anxiety 
which necessarily impresses itself upon the most 
courageous countenance in the moment of expeeted 
conflict. Again the voice of the woman spoke in tones 
of reconciliation, and this time, words of broken Eng- 
lish were audible, in what she said, to the ears of the 
Driver. Mingo fancied that he had never heard 


with ’he limb. But I ain’t ahard man, my fren, ef 
you treat me softly. You come here to make your 
clay pots and pans. You’re people bin used for make 
;||’em here from sebenty nine—mout-be forty seben 
> || year—who knows? Well, you can make ’em here, 
same as you been usen to make ’em, so long as you 
*habe you’self like a gentlemen. But not none of 
your knife-work, le’ me tell you. I’Il come ebery day 
and look ’pon you. ’Mought-be, I’ll trade with you 


forsome of your pots. Cilay-pot is always best for 
bile hom’ny.” 


better English—of which language he considered We have put in one paragraph the sum and sub- 
himself no humble proficient—nor more sweet- || stance of a much longer discourse which Mingo ad- 


lyspoken by any lips. The savage darted an angry 
y 8p } 


7 





dressed to his Indian guest. The condescensions of 


scowl at the speaker in return, uttered but a single || the negro hada visible effect upon the squatter; the 
! 
| 


stern word in the Catawba, and pointed his finger to 


moment that he was made to comprehend the impor- 


the wigwam as he spoke. Slowly the woman turned || ot station which the former enjoyed, and wher 
away, and disappeared within its shelter. Mingo be- || the Indian woman was fairly out of sight, Richard 
gan to be impatient of the delay, probably because of || Knuckles, for such was the English name of the Ca- 
her departure, and proceeded, with more earnestness || t@Wba, gradually restored his knife to his belt, and the 
than before, to renew his proposition for peace. The || hand whiett had been withheld so long, was finally 
reply of the Indian, betrayed all the tenacity of his || $i¥en ina gripe of amity to the negro; who shook it 


lace in remembering threats and injuries. 


bah !”? 


“‘Whor’ afeard!” said the Driver. «Look you, my 


friend: taint your knife, let me tell you, that’s gwine 
tomake me turn tail on any chicken of your breed. 
You tried it, and what did you git?) Why, look you, 


if it hadn’t been for the gripe of the gal—maybe she’s 


your daughter, mout be your sister?—but it’s all one 
—ef it hadn’t been her gripe which fastened my 
arm, the butt of my whip would have flattened you, 
until your best friend couldn’t ha’ said where to look 
for your nose. You’d ha’ been all face after that, 
smooth as bottom land, without e’er a snag or a stump; 
and you’d have passed among old acquaintance for any 
body sooner than yourself. But I’m no brag dog—nor 
I don’t want to be a biting dog, nother; when there’s 
dothing to fight for. Lets be easy. P’rhaps you don’t 


as heartily as if he had never meditated toward the 


' ; ’ : strang hospitable intentions. H 
“Lick dog, lick Indian; lick Indian, get knife— GE COP: in een eee » 
| 


was now as affectionate and indulgent, as he had be- 
fore shown himself hostile; and the Indian, after a 
brief space, relaxed much of the hauteur which dis- 
tinguished the deportment of the Aborigines. But 
Mingo was pained to observe that Richard never once 
asked him into his wigwam, and, while he remained 
that the squaw never came out of it. This reserve be- 
tokened some latent apprehension of mischief; and 
the whole thoughts of our enamored Driver, were bent 
upok ways and means for overcoming this austerity, 
and removing the doubts of the strangers. He con-, 
trived to find out that Caloya—such was the womari’s 
name—was the wife ofthe man; and he immediately 
jumped to a conclusion which promised favorably 
for his schemes. ‘An ole man wid a young wife!” 


|| said he, with a complacent chuckle, “Ah, ha! he’s 


{ 
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ateard !—well, he hab’ good ’casion for fear’d, when 
Mingo Gillison is ’pon de ground.” 


CHAPTER V. 


‘But though warmed with these encouraging fan- 
cies, our amorous hero found the difficulties to be 
much more numerous and formidable than he had an- 
ticipated. ‘The woman was as shy as the most modest 
wife could have shown herself, and no Desdemona 
could have been more certainly true to her liege lord. 
Mingo paid no less than three visits that day to the 
wigwam, and all without seeing her, except at his 
first coming, when she was busied with, but retired 
instantly from her potteries,in which Richard Knuc- 
kles took no part, and seemingly no interest. Lazy, 
like all his race, he lay in the sun, on the edge of the 
encampment, with an eye but half open, but that halfset 
directly upon the particular movements of his young 
wife. Indians are generally assumed to be cold and in- 
sensible, and some doubts have been expressed, wheth- 
er their sensibilities could ever have been such as to 
make them open to the influence of jealousy. These 
notions are ridiculous enough; and prove nothing half 
so decidedly, as the gross ignorance of those who 
entertain them; something, of course, is to be allowed 
for the natural differences between a civilized and 
savage people. Civilization is prolific, barbarism 
sterile. The dweller in the city has more various ap- 
petites and more active passions than the dweller in 
the camp; and the habits of the hunter, lead, above all 
things, toan intense gathering up of all things on self; 
a practice which tends, necessarily, to that sort of in- 
dependence, which is, perhaps, neither more nor 
Jess than one aspect of barrenness. But, while the 
citizen is allowed to have more various appetites and 
intenser passions in general, the Indian is not with- 
out those, which, indeed, are essential to constitute 
his humanity. That he can love, is undeniable— 
that he loves with the ardor of the white, may be 
more questionable. That he can love, however, with 
much intensity, may fairly be inferred from the fact 
that his hate is subtle and is nourished with tradi- 
tional tenacity and reverence. But the argument 
against the sensibility of the savage, in his savage 
state, even if true, would not apply to the same animal 
in hisdegraded condition,as a borderer of the white 
settlements. Degraded by beastly habits, and de- 
prived by them of the fiercer and warlike qualities of 
his ancestors, he is a dependent, (and jealousy is 
a creature of dependence)—a most wretched de- 
pendent, and that, too, upon his women—she, who, 
an hundred years ago was little other than his slave, 
and frequently his victim. In his own feebleness, 
he learns to esteem her strength; and in due degree 
with his own degradation, is her rise into importance 
ia his sight. But it does not matter materially to our 
present narrative, whether men should, or should not 





agree, as to the sensibilities of the savage to the ten. 
der passion. Itis probable, that few warlike nations 
are very susceptible of love; and as for the middle 
ages, which might be urged as an exception to the jus. 
tice of this remark, Sismondi is good authority to show 
that Burke had but little reason to deplore their logs: 
‘** Helas! cet heroisme universel nous avons nomme 
la chevalrie, n’excita jamais comme fictions bril. 
liantes!’’ There were no greater brutes than the war. 
riors of the middle ages. 

Richard Knuckles, whether he loved his young 
wife or not, was certainly quite as jealous of her, as 
Othello was of his. Not, perhaps, so much of her af. 
fections as of her deference; and this, by the way, was 
also something of the particular form of jealousy under 
which the noble Moor suffered. The proud spirit 
chafes, that another object should stand for a moment 
between his particular sunlight and himself. His jea- 
lousy had been awakened long before, and this led to 


his temporary separation from his tribe. Caloya, it may 
be added, yielded, without a murmur to the caprices 
of her lord, to whom she had been given by her father. 
She was as dutiful as if she loved him ; and, if conduct 
alone could be suffered to test the quality of virtue, 
her affection for him was quite as earnest, pure and 
eager, as that of the most devoted woman. That she 
could not love him, isaconclusion only to be drawn 
from the manifest inequalities between them. He 
was old and brutal—a truly worthless, sottish savage— 
while she, if not a beauty, was yet comely to the eye, 
very youthful, and in comparison with Indian squaws 
in general, remarkably tidy in person, and good hu- 
moured in disposition. . 

Our hero, Mingo, was not only persuaded that she 
could not love Knuckles, but he equally soon become 
convinced that she could be made to love him. He 
left no opportunity untried to effect this desirable re- 
sult; and after a most fatiguing trial, he succeeded s 
far in a part of his scheme, as to beguile the husband 
into good humour, if not blindness. Returning, to- 
wards nightfall, to the camp, Mingo brought with him 
a ‘chunk-bottle’ of whiskey, the potency of which, 
over the understanding of an Indian, he well knew; and 
displaying his treasure to Knuckles, was invited by 
him, for the first time, with a grunt of cordiality, to 
enter the wigwam of the squatters. The whiskey, 
while it lasted, convinced Knuckles, that he had 10 
better friend in the world than Mingo Gillison, and 
he soon became sufficiently blinded by its effects, 
suffer the frequent and amorous glances of the Driver 
towards his wife, without discovering that they were 
charged with any especial signs of intelligence. Yet, 
never was amore ardent expression of wilful dev 
tion thrown into human eyes before. Mingo w% 
something of an actor; and many an actor might have 








|, into them an expression of voluptuous languor. 


taken a goodly lesson of his art from the experienced 
Driver. He was playing Romeo, an original part al- 
ways, to his own satisfaction. Tenderness, almost b 
‘tears, softened the fiery ardor of his glance, and his 


| thick lips grew doubly thick, in the effort to a 
ul, 
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all his labor seemed to go for nothing—nay, for 
something worse than nothing—in the eyes of the 
faithful wife. Ifher husband could not see the arts 
of the amorous negro, she would not see them; and 
when, at supper, it sometimes became necessary 
that her eyes should look where the lover sat, the 
look which she gave him was stony and inexpressive— 
cold to the last degree ; and, having looked, it would 
be averted instantly, with a haste, which, to a less 
confident lover, would have been vastly discouraging 
and doubtful. Asit was, eventhe self-assured Mingo 
was compelled to acknowledge, in his mental solilo- 
quy, that night, as he made his way homeward, that, 
so far, his progress was nota subject of brag, and 
scarcely of satisfaction. The woman, he felt, had re- 
sisted his glances, or, which was much worse, had 
failed tosee them. But this was owing, so he fan- 
cied, entirely to her caution, and the natural dread 
which she had of her fiercely minded sovereign. 
Mingo retired to his couch that night, to plan, and to 
dream of plans, for overcoming the difficulties in the 
way of his own, and, as he persisted in believing, the 
natural desires of Caloya. It may be stated in this 
place, that, under new aspects which the squatters 
had assumed in his eyes, he did not think it necessary 
tomake any very copious statement of his proceed- 
ingstohis master; but, after the fashion of certain 
public committees, when in difficulty among them- 
selves, he wisely concluded to report progress and 
beg permission to si* again. 
(To be continued.) 


Written for the Magnolia. 
TO A.A. T. 


There are bright thoughts when e’er I think of thee, 
Playing around my feelings, like the breeze 
Around some maiden’s ringlets while she sleeps. 
Oft it refreshes me, when the false world 
Pass on with all their cold formality, 
Heedless of friendship’s gentler offerings. 
It tells me there is one, far, far away 
Who oft uplifts the trem’lous hand in prayer 
For me. It makes me think of other days, 
When the fierce fever scorched my youthful brain, 
And my bewildered mind knew none but thee, 
And thy sad voice alone fell on my ear. 
It startles from the shadowy dream of years 
Long fled, thine image bending o’er my couch, 
With burning tears and agonizing look, 
Yet half averted from my anxious gaze, 
Lest that sad countenance should pain my heart. 

ad * * * * 


Farewell, blest one! 

I may not mingle round thy board again 
With kindred hearts, I may not see thy form, 
Or hear thy voice’s gentle tone, ere death 
Shall lay me ‘neath my native sod to rest ; 
But memory of thee and thy dear home, 
(Where’er that home may be) shall ever form 
A part of my existence, and shall be 
Among the jewels of my heart, a gem 
Of purest lustre, destined not to die. 

Sparta, Ga. E. M. P. 








Written for the Magnolia. 
A SOUTHERN EDEN.* 


BY J. E. SNODGRASS. 


I’ve read of fair ambrosial bower 
In Eastern climes, where fruitful trees 
O’er mortals’ heads 
Most proudly tower, 
Waving their fruitage in the breeze; 
And 0, I’ve sighed for their cool shade, 
And banquet Nature’s self hath made. 


And I have read in sacred page 
Of that fair garden in whose groves 
Our parents passed 
Their sinless stage, 
In stormless life and holiest loves, 
And wished there only bloomed for me, 
Some Eden with its shrub and tree. 


I little dreamed, that spot so fair 
Anear me, all the while, had been, 
Where, free from toil 
Of plough and care, 
The richest harvests bless the seene— 
Where beings like to me are fed 
On food which seems for Angels spread. 


Yet lo! in very land of ours— 
Cursed tho’ it be by Vice and Crime— 
Are blooming now, 
Elysian bowers— 
Plains where the orange and the lime, 
And wild-grape-clusters, hang profuse 
E’en for most servile mortals’ use. 


Nature, in our own South hath strown 
_ The Earth with beauties rich and rare 
As those on which 
The sunbeams shone 
In the first Eden:—There the Air 
Laden with spicy odours, lays 
Them down as ‘off ’rings glad’ of praise. 


Dew-off’rings sparkling on Earth’s shrine, 
(While they, to Heav’n *‘sweet savours,” send) 
Beneath the light 
Of stars which shine 
Like lamps in sacred domes that pend— 
While grateful winds unite to chime 
The glories of a Southern clime. 





* Suggested by a letter which appeared, some time 
ago, in the ‘* New-York Mirror,” degscribinga Southern 
plantation, whereon tropical fruits grew so bountiful- 
ly, that even the negroes were allowed to feast upon 
them, ad libitum. 


Baltimore, April, 1841. 
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Written for the Magnolia. 
TALES OF THE PACKOLETTE. 


EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 


To Cou. JONATHAN BuUTTERBALL, 





Of the City of New York. 





My Dear Colonel :—It was with no less pleasure | 
than surprise, I learned a short time since, through | 
our mutual friend, General Grinaway, whose bon | 
vivant qualities you so much admired, and whose auto- | 
biography was fully as whimsical as your own, matri- |, 
monial and all, that you are still living and in the en- | 
joyment of your usual good health and exuberant | 


ee 





slave together. Does it follow, that, because I labour, 
I am degraded, orthat Iam less likely to be contented 
and happy? Certainly not. Then the white man, 
whose necessities devotes him to a life time of labour, 
is in no better condition than he, whose birth devotes 
him to the same fate. Enthusiasts may have their 


Utopian dream, and spin out theories of universal 


freedom and happiness, still the curse or the blessing 


Temains, **man must earn his bread by the sweat of 


his brow.”’ 


The agrarian may dream of an universal 
division of property, but should he live to realize hig 
fantastic theories, he would find it any thing but a 
blessing to the labouring classes. Somebody must 
work, or nobody can eat. ’Tis the order of nature, 
that the earth must be tilled or it will not yield forth 


its fruits. Whether this be done by an hereditary 


spirits. How the erroneous impression was created, |, laboring caste, or not, can make perhaps, but little 


I am now unable to say—but I had long since num- | 
bered you with the dead, and under that impression | 
have spoken and written of your affairs more freely | 


than otherwise, perhaps, I would have been warranted 
in doing. I presume you saw with surprise, I hope 
without displeasure, in one of the leading literary 
Journals of your city, a sketch of your biography and 
matrimonial love affair with the ‘“‘angelick”’ Gabriella 
Howard. Forgive me, my dear Colonel; I meant 
no offence inbringing you before the public, in the 
same good company, with whom we spent so pleasant 
a season at the Packolette Springs. I remember that | 
season with the most lively pleasure, and have availed | 
myself of the materials it furnished to concoct the | 
present volume. Although I took notes of the spoken, 
and copies of the written stories, I had not at that time, | 





|| 


difference in the greatsum of human happiness. So 
far as the difference can be tested, I have not the least 
doubt that it is decidedly in favor of our institutions. 
_Domestic slavery, whatever it may be to the master, 
lis unquestionably the greatest blessing Providence 
has bestowed upon the African race. Their situation 
is superior to any peasantry in the world; Dan O’Con- 
nell and the Irish to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Whilst it is to the interest of the master to own slaves, 
|it is hisinterest to feed well, clothe well, work light- 
| ly, and in sickness nurse kindly. When this interest 
| ceases, the slave will receive that nominal freedom 
| whichthe Negro race already enjoy inthe non slaver 
| holding States. Whether his condition will be better- 
ed by the change, I leave to your own sagacity and ex- 
'perience to determine. But I am not inclined to 





the remotest intention of making public property of || Write a dissertation upon slavery, and have only intro- 
© i} ~ . . . . 

them—nor, did I conclude to do so until urged into it || duced the foregoing observations on that subject, with 

by some of our mutual friends, who, I fear me, have |, the view of adding that I know you fully concur with 





‘ties, which bind the Southern slave-holder and his 


been more kind than judicious in their approbation. | 
Be that as it may, in making this my first literary ad- | 
venture, I beg leave, holding you not only as a person- | 
al friend, but, also as a friend to the South and its pe- 
culiar institutions, to dedicate the present volume to 
you. 

Were you an abolitionist, as you are not, notwith- 
standing your little Southern romance of giving free- | 
dom to the cidevant dingy Sally of the Springs, I | 
should sacrifice my feelings of personal regard, and | 
withhold the present dedication. Butthe fact is, the 
most of you Yankees, after a few years residence in 
the South, have shrewdness enough to discover the 
folly of your fanatical crusade against our rights of 
property, and honesty enough—when not candidates 
for office, to acknowledge your errors. 

Society has its different grades all over the world. 
Wealth will demand consideration, luxuries and 
power, which poverty cannot, and dare not deny. 
Poverty must labor or starve. The man who by means 
of his wealth can command my services, in the partic- 
ular mode to which I direct my labor, stands for the 
time being in the relative position of master—but, 
without any of the hereditary, personal, or interested 


| me in these views, and that therefore, I am guilty of 
no impropriety in giving way to my personal feel- 
ings in heading this dedication with your name. 


It will give me great pleasure to accept your kind 
invitation to spend afew weeks at Butterball House, 
during the next summer. It was my intention to visit 
Saratoga at that time, and should I hold my determina- 
_ tion, I will assuredly touch at your city on my route. 
| I understand from Grinaway, that your once adored 
| Gabriella is now living in New Orleans, as the chere 
_amie of a wealthy creole, and that you have elevated 
dingy Sally to the head of your splendid establishment. 
I presume that Mistress Sally Loop, will prove quite 
as attentive to your guests in New York, as she 
whilom used to be to the visitors at the Springs of 
her quondam Master, the worthy Jan Loop. Mistress 
Sally, it must be confessed, has many amiable quali- 
ties to fit her for the station you have assigned her, 
and doubtless conducts your establishment with due 
order and propriety. Putadozen of champagne inte 
your ice house, early in July, and count on my aiding 
you to drink it long before the month shall have 
passed. 

As regards many of the visitors with whom we as- 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








' sociated at the Springs, I am ignorant of their subse- 
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quent career and fate. The amiable and accomplish- 
ed revolutionary veteran, General Davenant, has paid 
the great debt ofnature. ‘The disease under which he 
laboured when you knew him took him off the next 
season. His name and his virtues are a richer inheri- 
tance to his children, than the princely fortune he left; 
acquired asthe latter was by his own industry and 
splendid talents, without leaving spot or blemish on 
his fair fame. 

Professor Mark Anthony Ponder, has been called 
to the Presidency of some western College, where he 
still continues to spout latin; quote greek and draw 
his argumentative illustrations from Roman history. 
He still holds all modern literature in sovereign con- 
tempt, and promises by the mighty eflorts of his own 
transcendant genius to revolutionize public opinion 
in this country to the extent, at least, of refusing the 
benefit of clergy to all felons who cannot read latin. 
His Roman story forms a part of this volume—but I 
do not think it will be admired as much as he antici- 
pated. He boasted that thougha pure fiction, it was 
historically and chronologically correct in all its de- 
tails, and intended it, I fancy, as a standard work by 
which the historical novelists of this country and of 
England, might test the excellence of their own 
compositions. If I mistake not, you condemned it at 
its reading as dull—dull, and wholly unworthy of the 
flourish with which the Professor introduced it. J 
omit the expletive by which you rendered your crit- 
icism peculiarly emphatic, as I am certain of the high 
respect you entertain for the learned Mark Anthony. 
His digestion had wonderfully improved, when I last 
heard from him. 





Mr. Horace Fiddler Smith, the mad Poet, met with 
a sad anti-poetic fate a few years since. He was | 
blown up ina Steam Boat on the Mississippi river. | 
He had just composed a complimentary address to the | 
Captain of the boat, and was reading it to the assem- 


bled company, having got as far as 


‘*Most noble Captain, we your grateful passengers.” 


When the boiler collapsed, and the boat blew up with 
a most tremendous explosion. Mr. Fiddler Smith, 
was seen toascend some twenty yards into the air, 
then fall gently into the Mississippi, from whence he 
never arose. The survivors to this day, are sadly puz- 
zled to ascertain what word Mr. Fiddler Smith, inten- | 
ded to use asa rhyme to ‘‘passengers,” and though 
the investigation has been very _spiritedly prosecuted, 
the question as yet, has not been settled. The MS. 
was undoubtedly lost with the highly talented author. 

Captain Andy Mc Philters, is still living at the 
advanced age of ninety-one. A gentleman and a 
scholar, certainly—but what is more satisfactory to 
himself, he has at lenght succeeded in satisfying the 
government, and also his neighbors, that he was what 
he prided himself on being, and claimed to be—not- 
withstanding the suspicions to the contrary—a good 
whig during the revolution. His suspected toryism, 
clung tohim, as you may remember, in spite of his 
indignant mode of repelling the charge and the appa- 





| and patrons. 


| rently clear explanations he gave of the circumstances 
| remembered by several of his cotemporaries. 
| Happily for the veteran’s peace of mind and fair 
|fame, the boasted certificate of Washington has at 
'length been found. All doubts have vanished, and 
the people of the district asa mark of their gratitude 
andrespect forthe Captain’s character and services, 
| speak strongly of putting his son Andy, Jr. in nomina- 
| tion as a candidate forthe next Legislature. 
| With this arrangement, the Captain—he being too 
old himself to serve, is perfectly delighted. Young 
| Andy, I doubt not, will be elected, and the old man 
| will die in peace with himselfandall the world. He 
| has already made arrangements to be buried with mili- 
_tary honors by the Packolette guards, which corps has 
| pledged itself—to the fulfilment of what, to them, will 
'be—when the exigency requires it—a grateful duty. 
Old uncle Billy West, the drummer, has been pen- 
| sioned off by the government. With the aid of his 
| grog, aunt Peggy and his dram, for each of which he 
seems to entertain an equal affection, he contrives to 
| make himself the happiest old fellow in the State. 


1| . ; < 
|| The nameless Sexagenarian has found, ashe anti- 


| cipated, his solitary grave a protection against the in- 
_quiries of friendship or impertinent curiosity. None 
_have penetrated his fearful mystery further than he 
| permitted in the autobiography, he voluntarily furnish- 
-edus. None, who knew aught of his early life, or the 
| truth or falsehood of his dying statements, have sought 
_the lonely grave of the haplessstranger. The memo- 
_ry of the ‘‘nameless one,” is fast fading away, even 
among the Packolettonians themselves. ‘‘ Reguiescat 
|in pace.” This notice will doubtless bring him to 
| your recollection, for his story made a deep impres- 
_sion on your mind,when I first read it in your company. 
'IfIl remember me aright, at its conclusion, you sol- 

emnly foreswore forever and for aye, the pleasures of 


‘the wine cup. And most religiously did you keep 


your oath for full fifty-nine minutes, when being dry 
from grief and horror, you swore back again. The 
latter oath I presume, has never been broken. 


Fashion, the most inconstant thing we look upon— 
not excepting the moon or woman’s smile—has nearly 
placed the pellucid Packolette under itsban. Other 
and rival watering places have sprung up, and the un- 
grateful world, ever pleased with something new, 
follows in the wake of its tonish leaders to the injury 
of its own good health—the character of our favorite 
Springs, and the total prostration of the hopes of our 
worthy friend and attentive landlord, Master Jan Loop. 

Do not understand me as alleging an entire aban- 
donment of the Packolette, by its former admirers 
No; an old and sturdy set of visitors, too 
wise to change at the bidding of every freak of fashion, 
continue their annual visits, talk over old times when 
their favorite was in\its meridian of glory—lament 
the degeneracy of the modern age; drink their ‘bald 
face” temperately and enjoy Master Loop’s substantial 
fair contentedly. No; itis the yoting, the gay, the 


purse proud, and the foolish ; the dancing dandy and 





dandyess; the husband hunting, miss, maid or widow; 
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seated 





the wife hunting bachelor, widower or fopling—the 
office-hunting, card-playing, wine-drinking herd, who 
have but few ills—besides empty purses, unchastened 
ambition, or useless and unemployed time upon their 
hands who now give and animation to our dear Packo- 
lette. Well, will ‘* Won sum qualis eram, *‘ 1am not 
now what I once have been,” or I would preach a crus- 
ade against these innovators upon our good old customs 
and prejudices; these giddy and gilded butterflies, with 
*¢ La maladie sans maladie,’ who go about turning 
the world upside down for their own pleasure, though 
greatly toour discomfort. You will readily come to 
the conclusion, my dear Colonel], that the changes I 
deprecate and condemn, I do not follow. Such, indeed, 
isthe fact. I make ita pointto spenda few weeks 
each summer at Master Loop’s hospitable board, and 
myself, annually re-invigorate by the use of my fa- 
vorite waters. With the others, I hold neither sym- 
pathy nor communion. 

Of my private affairs, you will not expect me to 
speak in this communication intended for the public 
eye as well asfor your own. Suffice it to say that my 
general health has stood the effects of laborious ap- 
plication to business, induced by the necessities of 
my position. Iam no longer the boyish stripling you 
knew me—but a middle aged gentleman, with grisly 
locks and failing eyes. Still, however, with a heart 
that warms at the sight or recollection of an old friend 
like yourself, in whom I have not ceased to take the 
most lively interest. 

That time and fortune have dealt kindly with you 
I am satisfactorily informed—that they may continue 
to do so is my most ardent prayer. Adieu—‘*mon 
amie,” until we meet inthe thronging city of your 
present residence, when I hope to make your hall 
ring with the joyous reminiscences of the days of 
‘auld lang syne.” 


I am very truly and sincerely your friend, 
H. J. De K. 
Packolette Hall, S. C. May, 1839. 


THE CONSPIRATORS; 
A TALE OF 1790. 


By Captain Andy M‘Philters. 


CHAPTER I. 


ScARCELY eighteen months had elapsed since the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution; the country had 
began to enjoy that repose which the misguided zeal 
of political opposition had long prevented, nearly as 
successfully as had the war itself, when a new and un- 
expected cause of alarm, inexplicable from the mys- 
tery in which it was enveloped, yet assuming a degree 
of certainty which seemed to leave no room to doubt, 





filled the nation with the utmost alarming fears of 
some dreadful evil hanging over it, and excited all the 
energies of the general government to avert the threat- 
ened danger, and guard against this new cause of ter. 


| ror from whatever quarter danger might come. Stil] 


there was a vagueness in the report, which, in less 
suspicious times, would have left no permanent im- 
pression on the public mind, and it might, perhaps, 
have passed away unheeded, had it not been by some 
means discovered that even the higher branches of 
the government had some confidence in the vague ru- 
mors which agitated the whole country. Toa people 
jealous of their newly acquired independence ; proud 
of their successful struggle with the mother country, 
in the late sanguinary contest, and determined to sup- 
port the forms of government to which they adhered, 
the cry of treason had an effect little less than electri- 
cal, and men who had fought together in the same 
field, and for the same cause, now eyed each other 
with suspicious looks, uncertain whether they glanced 
upon a friend and brother, or on an enemy and traitor. 

It was said in substance, that a society, the founders 
of which were men high in rank, and influential from 
their wealth and talents, had been formed, and bound 
by the most strange and mysterious ties, for the politi- 
cal purpose of effecting a change of government, 
from a Democracy to a Monarchy. The principles 
upon which this association acted, seemed undefina- 
ble, and such as to baffle all attempt at detection. 
Many marvellous tales were afloat, but they were in 
general, so incredible, that little doubt was felt but 
what they existed more in the brain of the narrator, 
than in reality. In short, taken altogether, this agita- 
ting rumor had, toa mere looker on, more the appear- 
ance of a romantic illusion—the frightful imagery of 
a troubled dream—than any thing upon which sober 
reason could act, or sober judgment form an estimate 
and nearly all were at a loss to conjecture the proba- 
ble mixture of truth and fiction, which, blended in 
the various accounts, and formed the common topic of 
conversation. Many, indeed, affected to treat the 
report as entirely visionary, without the slightest 
foundation to support it. Others as a chef-d’ euvre of 
the government, by which some grand political ob- 
ject was to be effected, the substance of which was 
carefully concealed from the people. They spoke of 
the Rosicrucians, a society which was reputed to have 
flourished in Germany in the fourteenth century, and 
ridiculed the idea of a secret and dangerous associa- 
tion as absurd; they pronounced it as impossible, to 
find a man who belonged to the American Revolutiona- 
ry Society, as did the philosopher, Descartes, to find one 
of the order of La confrere de la Rose-croiz. One 
thing however, was certain, though not generally 
known: several distinguished individuals had mysteti- 
ously disappeared within the last three months, and 
nothing was known of them by the public, nor could any 
account be obtained of them from their friends. Con- 
sternation and horror prevailed in many family circles 
who seemed to be aware that some dreadful calamity 
had overtaken them; but they knew not the hand that 





had inflicted the injury, and knew not how to avert, 
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should such be intended, a repetition of the outrage. 
Yet from some cause unknown and inexplicable, the 
sufferers themselves, as well as the public, ascribed 
he sudden disappearance of the individuals alluded to, 
to the secret influence of the much dreaded and much 
talked of association, which it was said, in the pur- 
suit of its political purposes, sacrificed all who were 
supposed to know any thing of its organization, and 
were inimical to its objects; or, who were indiscreet 
enough to give the slightest whisper confirmatory of 
the vague rumor which continued to agitate the public 
mind. 

There was, however, one man, who, unconnec- 
ted with the association, knew that such a society did 
exist—knew its real object, and partially knew the 
danger to himself of being the depository of so dan- 
gerous a secret, though his prudence had so far pro- 
tected him from the fate which vengeance had inflic- 
ted upon some of his warmest friends and ablest advi- 
sers. Numerous agents of high standing, in the confi- 
dence of the supreme executive, had been commis- 
sioned to discover the objects of the society, and ascer- 
tain the names of the individuals who composed it. 
As regarded the objects of the society, they were, or 
thought they were, successful—but they had not been 
able to discover a single individual upon whom they 
could fix the guilt of being a member of it. One of 
these agents, who was about taking his leave of the 
executive, concluded his observations by saying—‘<If 
] perish, as several have done before me, in my at- 
tempts to unravel the mystery which surrounds this 
dangerous body of traitors, allow me again to recom- 
mend to your Excellency, to call to your assistance 
the man of whom I have before spoken. If it be in 
the power of a human being, to ferret out this dark 
conspiracy, he is the man. Should he fail, I tremble 


for my country, and fear the government must go 
down.” 


His advice was not lost upon the person to whom it 
wasaddressed, but he seriously disliked admitting to 
his confidence a man, in whose moral principles he 
could not confide, whatever he might think of his 
talents. But this uncertainty passed away when ina 
few days, he became satisfied he should no more see 
the trusty friend, whose advice he now felt himself 
compelled to follow. This gentleman had been found 
in adeep wood, with his head entirely severed from his 
body; and though it was thought by some of his friends 
that he had fallen a victim to the cupidity of some 
desperate highwayman, his employer felt too well as- 
sured that to another cause his unfortunate friend had 
become a sacrifice. Deep, indeed, was the sorrow of 
the illustrious personage, whose high destiny had 
called him to preside over the liberties of his native 
country, when he felt convinced that his native soil 
haboured in her bosom, native born traitors, who. 
leagued with foreign emissaries, were too power- 
ful to be crushed by open force, and too wily to be 





that he should summon to his aid the dangerous, though 
highly gifted being, to whom his thoughts reverted. 


In less than a week from the time his Excellency 
had formed the determination to ask the assistance of 
the only man who, he found, could assist him success- 
fully, the stranger was announced, and shown into the 
private study of the President, who received, with a 
slight inclination, the graceful bow of his polished 
visitor. The stranger was of a diminutive stature, 
which illy contrasted with the tall and dignified figure 
to whom he paid his compliments: and one would al- 
most have been tempted to doubt the genius of the 
being who now received an audience from the first 
man inthe Union. But when you looked him in the 
face, and saw the fine expression of his countenance— 
when you met the lightning of his eye, and listened 
to a voice which was the very soul of eloquence, you 
forget the slight form that stood before you, and no 
longer wondered that he was spoken of as capable of 
achieving all that a human being could achieve by 
the force of superior genius. 


Men, in general, seem gifted with some one excel- 
lence in particular; whilst, in other particulars, 
thousands may be found to surpass them. Not so with 
this man : he excelled in every thing: he had proven 
himself a statesman and warrior ; he was known as 
the polished gentleman and polite scholar; and being 
the inheritor of a princely fortune, had, had some ad- 
vantages far superior to the man in whose presence 
he stood. Yet, with all these advantages, he never 
could keep (owing, perhaps, to the peculiar texture 
of his mind) the rank to which he seemed intended 
by nature. He dreamed of glittering crowns and 
kingly power; of gorgeous palaces and splendid reti- 
nues; himself the leader of armies, and the fountain 
of honor, he failed and sunk from the rank he did ob- 
tain, into comparitive obscurity. And though he this 
time promised to save his country, yet it was more 
from a spirit of opposition to those who had dared to 
act for themselves, without making him the ‘centre 
of their system of treason,” than from any Correct 
principles he himself possessed, or any wish" to pre- 
serve the simple forms of a republican government. 
Added to all these advantages of rank, education, tal- 
ents and fortune, he possessed a most wonderful ver- 
satility of character—a versatility calculated to excite 
astonishment in all those who knew him. In his true 
character, he possessed the most bland and polished 
manners, with a talent for persuasion almost irresisti- 
ble; but he could, when necessary, assume the man- 
ners of a clown, and this character seemed so natural, 
that no man, who was a stranger to him, could doubt 
fora moment that he saw a simple child of nature, 
whose knowledge extended no farther than to the 
drudgeries of the farm, and the duties of the stable. 
If you met him again, perhaps you found him trans- 
formed into a legitimate son of Neptune, with all the 





easily reached by secret agents. Yet that they must iF 
be so detected, he felt satisfied, if he saved his coun- || 
try from the horrors of a civil war, and duty required | 
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frank, open-heartedness of that class of beings, enjoy- 
|ing his canand his lass, communicative in the ex- 
| treme, generous to prodigality, and staggering under 


the load of the deep potations he had made with hrs 
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brother tars. But, this, like every ether disguise, was 
all a fiction; a moment changed the drunken sailor 
into whatever he wished to be, and though thousands 
would think they had seen him inebriated, he had 
never, at that time, been really so, in the whole course 
of his life. He presided with equal skill, over the 
most dignified and the most worthless bodies, and seem- 
ed equally formed to control a mob or an enlightened 
and deliberative assembly. Among bacchanalians, 
courtesans and gamblers he was an universal favourite; 
and through his overwhelming influence, possessed 
a power paramount to the law itself, in enforcing his 
mandates, however despotic they might be, or how- 
ever arbitrary his followers might think them. He 
was known (or they thought-they knew him) to thous- 
ands who believed themselves perfectly intimate with 
him, and yet they had never once seen him in his 
true character, or, if perchance, they had, they never 
suspected their boon companion and the high and dig- 
nified officer one and the same person. He was cour- 
ted and caressed by all classes, sects and parties, and 








contrived amidst all his disguise and all his changes 
of principle and character, to remain unsuspected. 


‘© Whom have we here,” he said in astonishment, 
‘* what seek you, old man ?” 

** Do you not know me ?” was the reply. 

«« Know you, how should I ?” 

‘*No ? look again,” (it was the stranger’ voice,) 
‘*does your Excellency think it possible that I could 
visit here without its being known to the secret 
society ? Should I pass out as I came in, to-morrow’s 
sun would, most probably, find me a lifeless corpse. 
I have not forgotten the fate which has overtaken your 
former agents, and choose to guard against contingen- 
cies of that kind. Give me the papers.” He took 
them as the were handed to him, sprang through the 
open window, and was out of sight, almost instantly, 
by turning a corner. 


It was a dark and somewhat stormy night, about the 
middle of November, when a gentleman, at about the 
hour of nine o’clock, stopped before a large, though 
mean and dirty looking house, at the extreme corner 
of Corlear’s Hook, in the city of New York, and 
bawled out lustily for mine Landlord of the Tankard 
and Gridiron,—‘* Ho you ! Sir Peter Von Suckling, 





In short, he was a perfect Proteus, who, with more 


than a magician’s skil] and promptitade, subdued the || 


will to perfect passiveness, and obtained the secrets 
of every person whom it might be his interests to gain 
over to his purposes: one who assumed any disguise 
orany character that he thought necessary, without 
the least dread of detection, and with a perfect confi- 
dence of complete success in whatever he undertook, 
if it depended upon wile or stratagem. 


A long and animated conference was held between 
the two gentlemen ; the stranger listened with the 
deepest interest to the communications which were 
made him, and seemed to revolve in his own mind the 
possibility of accomplishing the task that was required 
of him. Judging from the stern fixture of his counte- 
nance, it was easy to perceive that he thought the 
occasion required the fall stretch of his gigantic 
genius ; and, as it settled down to its ordinary ex- 
pression, he said suddenly, ‘It shall be done; I 
thank your Excellency for this proof of your confi- 
dence, and it shall be seen you have not overrated the 
man you have condescended to take into your coun- 
cils.” 


** When the service is performed, as I doubt not it 


will be, I will thank you as the Chief Magistrate of a 
free people ought to thank those who perform eminent 


services for the public good.” 


The gentlemen now separated, —* I will wait here,” 
said the stranger, ‘« until those papers can be prepared ; 
your Excellency will have them ready in half an hour, 
and deliver them in person.” A nod of assent from 
the superior closed the conference, as he retired and 


eaiefully locked the door after him. 


Punctual to the minute, the papers were brought 
ready for delivery ; but the Chief started back in 
astonishment, when he found the stranger gone and a 


decrepid old man in his place. 


Knight of the Gridiron,” he said, ‘‘where is Jock Dare- 
devil, that misbegotten hostler of yours ; must I stand 
here, holding my horses, until this cursed sleet has 
| chopped my face into mincemeat?” The voice was2 
| familiar one, and the speaker had not finished his 
| harrangue, before Jock, the hostler, had the horse by 
the bridle. ‘* See that he be well fed, Mynheer 
Daredevil, and a tankard of your master’s best shall 
make you sleep sound to night, in spite of the roaring 
of hell-gate, or the screams of the sea gulls. So, mine 
host,”’ he continued, giving him a hearty shake of the 
hand, ‘here I am you see, sound and hearty ; and 
how’s all with you honest Peter ? How’s Madam Von 
Suckling ? How’s pretty Poil, the bar maid, and little 
Peter, Junior, and Tom the black cat, and Jowler the 
yelping cur? what say you, mine host, mine honest 
Boniface ?” 


<< All’s well, upon my veracity, Frank Dandridge,” 
replied mine host, who had once been one of the 
watchful guardians of this goodly city, ‘‘and hang 
me, Frank, if they ar’nt all glad to see you, aye glad 
as if you was full cousin to them all, so once again, ! 
say, all’s well !” 


‘Full cousin to the black cat and the little cur! 
that’s a good one, mine host, your wit sharpens MY 
gallant knight ; but stand by old Boniface, draw me? 
tankard of ale, and let me pay my compliments to 
madam, and the rest of your thriving family.” % 
saying, Frank Dandridge, as he chose to be called, 
stepped forward, kindly shook hands with Mrs. Von 
Scuckling, kissed Polly the bar maid, and, patting 
little Peter upon the head, quietly seated himself in 
Sir Peter’s arm chair, with the air of a man that w% 
sure of a welcome, do what he would. Indeed it w% 
very apparent, from the bustling about of all the 
| parties, that he was a general favorite in the family, 
and an acquaintance of long standing. Ever 








| necessary comfort was soon supplied the favoured 
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traveller, and he partook of them with that cheerful- 
ness which speaks a good appetite and contented 
mind. 

«| will retire to rest,” he at length said, after chat- 
ting some time idly with the family ; and Mr. Von 
Suckling, taking the hint, led the way to his lodger’s 
chamber. 

«« Well my good friend Peter,” he said, as he enter- 
ed his room, **I shall stay with you sometime, but 
you will remember I am incog, so no babbling.” 

‘«‘ All’s well said,” said Peter, giving a knowing 
wink; and bidding a hearty good night, left Mr. Dan- 
dridge to his own cogitations. 


What those cogitations were, is left to the reader’s 
imagination to make out; who has, no doubt, discov- 
ered that Frank Dandridge and the stranger at the 
President’s house are the same; if not, they will re- 
collect that his surprising powers of assuming any 
disguise he pleased, has been before noticed, and he 
must not be astonished at any transformation ascribed 
to this ever changing being. 


A few weeks residence in the city, put Mr. Dan- 
dridge in possession of several facts, which promised 
to lead to a full discovery of the secrets connected 
with the revolutionary society—a discovery to which 
he had bent his whole attention. It would be tedious 
to enter into all the details of the intrigues and strata- 
gems to which he resorted to obtain this most desira- 
ble information, aad which, in the end, was crowned 
with complete success. He had become necessary, 
ina rencounter in the streets, toa gentleman, whom 
he rescued from the attack of some foot-pads, but in a 
situation so dangerous from the wounds he had previ- 
ously received, that Mr. Dandridge was forced to con- 
duct him home; where, after lingering a few days, he 
died. This gentleman was a member of the Secret 
Society. Accident discovered to Mr. Dandridge the 
fact, and he succeeded, by the most artful mancuver- 
ing, to obtain from him all that was necessary to his 
purpose. The prospect of death had its usual effects 
upon the traitor; and he was willing to atone for the 
injury he had intended his country, by an ample and 
full confession. The secrets of the society were fully 
committed to Mr. Dandridge’s keeping, and he now 
knew the magnitude of his undertaking, and the dan- 
gers by which he was surrounded, and prepared to act, 
without delay, upon the important information he had 
received. 


Inan obscure street of the city, stood what had 
once been the domicile of some ancient Dutch pro- 
prietor, much larger, however, than the original set- 
tlers of Manhatten had been in the practice of building 
their houses particularly, as the brick were imported 
from Amsterdam, it being religiously believed that 
ho part of the soi] of the new world could possibly an- 
swer the purpose in the manufacturing of these most 
useful articles. Tradition said that it had been built 
by a wealthy burgher of Amsterdam, who became 
disgusted with the world at fifty, because a pretty wo- 
man had refused his addresses. 


The honest burgher was in love, (a strange disease 
fora Dutchman,) and resolved to abide the balance 
of his days in the new world; where, in solitude, he 
might indulge his amorous passion, uncheeked by the 
phiegmatic censure of his countrymen. ‘The house 
was built, according to his directions, in the ancient 
Dutch fashion; and, according to his directions, sur- 
rounded by a high and strong wall, which effectually 
prevented intrusion; as none could find entrance ex- 
cept atthe big gate, which would have defied a posse 
of constables acting in opposition to the will of the 
porter. It would be useless to say how this property 
had passed throngh the different branches of the bur- 
gher’s family, until it passed out of it into the hands of 
the person who owned it at the time to which our 
story relates. Suffice ittosay, it was now out of the 
burgher’s family, and owned by a man who seemed to 
like intrusion as little as did the original proprietor 
while the love fit was upon him. This man, whom 
all his neighbors, without knowing his name, called 
Sowerby, was descended from some ancient sprig of 
English nobility, and was known to be secretly at- 
tached tothe interests of England during the war; 
and subsequent to the treaty of peace, and the acknow- 
ledgement of the independence of the States, a warm 
advocate for a monarchial government. 


Hig naturally taciturn disposition and forbidding 
manners, however, prevented him from mixing much 
in society; and old Sowerby was generally spoken of 
in the neighbourhood as a miserly curmudgeon ofa 
fellow, of whom nobody knew much, and about whom 
nobody seemed to care much. This house had been 
reconnoitered again and again by Frank Dandridge, 
under as many different disguises as he had takep 
times to visit it; and he had once even gained admit- 
tance into the house in the character of an old beg- 
gar. It wasapparent, as Frank asked alms of Sow- 
erby at his gate, and was by him asked to come in; 
and when inthe house, treated with a good supper 
and a glass of wine, that Sowerby wished to use him 
for some purpose; so that he was not surprised, when 
rising to retire, to hear Sowerby ask him ifhe knew. 
where General ——,(naming a distinguisehd inhab- 
itant of the city,) resided. Upon being assured by 
Frank that he knew very well, Sowerby put into his 
hands a letter for the General, requesting him to de- 
liver it personally, into the General’s own hands, in 
the course of two hours, promising, if he faithfully 
executed the commission to bestow a shilling upon 
him the next day. It will easily be imagined that a 
copy of the letter, although written in hieroglyphics, 
was taken by Mr. Dandridge before delivering it, with 
the intention of decyphering it at leisure. The letter 
was delivered according to directions, and nothing 
suspicious appeared to arise out of the circumstances. 


Ingenious as Mr. Dandridge might be at decypher- 
ing, this letter, in agreat measure, baffled his skill, 
and had he not known that Sowerby’s house was a 
place of meeting for the revolutionary society, he, 








| probably, never would have discovered that the 25th 
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of December was pregnant with some important event, 
and that on that night the society would have a grand 
meeting for the purpose of being introduced to their 
future king and master. Mr. Dandridge took his mea- 
sures accordingly, determined that the 25th of De- 
cember should rid the country of this gang of traitors, 
much regreting that policy would prevent their being 
brought to justice, and punished by the public execu- 
tioner. That they should leave the country, or die by 
the hands of the soldiery subject to his command, was 
determined upon, and their fate was left to be regulat- 
ed by the circumstances arising out of the transactions 
of that night. 

The only event of any importance that occurred 
about this time was the arrival of a government ship in 
the harbour, with the soldiery of some garrison in a 
sister state, for the purpose, as it was said, of making 
an exchange of the men belonging to the different gar- 
risons. But this wasso mucha matter of course that 
none of the honest islanders ever thought of noticing 
it. Her arrival furnished a paragraph for the Daily, 
and no more was thought about it. 

On the 25th of Dec’r, many dark and muffled forms 
were seen stealing silently along the street leading to | 
Sowerby’s house. A stranger, perhaps, would not 
have noticed any thing particular in these men, except 
that their faces were concealed, and that they all 








wore large roquelaire cloaks; this, too, the severity | secrets. 
| 


of the weather well warranted, and no notice was 


taken of them by any chance straggler they met in the | 


streets. Asignal of some sort gained them admit- 
tance, for not a word was spoken at the gate, and the 
visitors, with still and noiseless steps, made their way 
to the hall above. A large room, dimly lighted, con- | 
tained nearly an hundred men who still kept on their | 
cloaks, and who were masked, with every appearance | 
of wishing concealment even from each other. At | 
the extremity of the room were seen a pair of folding 
doors, through which shone a strong glare of light; a | 
suppressed whisper, or an occasional change of posi- | 
tion, showed that this room was also full, though no | 
person could be seen from the exterior apartment. 








Although we said that a stranger would not have | 
taken notice of what was passing in the streets, yet, || 
one who was in the streets that night, and performing || 
the partof a spectator, would have seen a figure similar | 
to that of Frank Dandridge’s pass into the house, in | 
company with twoor three others, who he met, as if | 
by accident, at Sowerby’s gate. And immediately || 
upon his entrance, he would have seen a large body | 
of armed men, starting up in every corner and place 
of concealment—surrounding, with noiseless steps, 
the house into which the conspirators had entered, | 
thus cutting off the possibility of retreat or escape. | 
But to return to the interior of the building. 





| 

Ata given signal, the curtain which covered the | 
entrance to the inner room was drawn aside. A strong | 
glare of light discoved to the silent spectators, seated | 
in a chair of state—unmasked, and splendidly habited 
in a foreign military dress, a man, rather past the mid- | 





dle age, but of a noble and cominanding brow. This | 


‘ 


——_—___. 


man was to be King of America, if the faction of his 
adherents prevailed; and so well convinced was he 
that it would prevail, that he had left his native coun. 
try, as he thought, forever, to assume the sovereignty 
to which he aspired. One act of obedience was unani- 
mously, and simultaneously, performed—every knee, 
except one, bent to the imaginary monarch, and that 
exception was noticed instantly, even by the monarch 
himself. A signal made to the traitor, (for traitor he 
must be, who, at such atime, could refuse the requir- 
ed courtesy) to approach the imperial presence. 
‘*Who knows this man?” was asked by his highness. 
‘The Prince of Prussia,” replied the stranger 
haughtily,‘*would have known me in his father’s court; 
and he shall not miss the sight of an old acquaintance 
when he demands who knows him.” 

Thus speaking, the stranger hastily threw off his 
cloak—the form was Frank Dandridge’s; he tore the 
mask from his face, and revealed to the astonished 
conspirators that the stood before them. 

‘* How say you, lords and nobles, princes and gen- 
tlemen, will none tell his highness who has the honor 
of being at his first audience?” 

The first burst of astonishment being past, an hun- 
dred swords gleamed before the Prince, and they seem- 
ed only to await his signal to sacrifice the daring being 
‘| who had so unceremoniously thrust himself into their 





«*Your highness,” he said, ‘‘will hardly suppose, 
that I have trusted myself in the presence of these 
worthy gentlemen without being sufficiently protected: 
| on overwhelming military force surrounds the house, 
|| but they will only act as an escort to your highness 








and these getlemen, if they do not prove too refractory. 


A ship of war waits for you in the harbour, you must 


all on board instantly, and before the sun rises be on 
your way to a foreign country.” 


There was no disputing orders so peremptorily 


given, when the conspirators had fully satisfied them- 


selves that the speaker had the means of enforcing 


obedience, and when they were well assured resist- 
ance might procure something worse than banishment. 


Many a worthy citizen that night wondered what 8 
large and silent a body of men were parading the streets 
for at so late an hour. Many a dark surmise was heard 
upon the mysterious manner in which some of the 
first men in the city were so suddenly missing: but 
the surprise of the citizens gradually died away, asdid 
the agitating reports about the revolutionary society; 
and the circumstances were soon forgotten or remem- 
beredonly as an idle illusion which had misled them 
for a time, without the society’s ever haying had * 
real existence. 


Flowers, says some writer, are the fugitive poet 
of Nature;—and a German Poet has called them “sta 
in the firmament of the Earth.” 
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THE LAST SONG OF THE BILOXI. 


A TRADITION OF THE SOUTH. 


From a new series of ‘‘Southern Passages and Pic- 
tures,” now in preparation, 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, 


Author of ‘‘ The Kinsmen,” « Yemassee,” * Ata- 
lantis,”’ &c. 


THE Bay of Pascagoula is a lovely and retired spot, 
lying at nearly equal traveling distances between the 
cities of Mobile and New Orleans. It has long been 
famous among persons of taste in those cities, for its 
quiet beauties ; but more soon account of a very sin- 
gular and sweet superstition which pertains to it. A 
remarkable and most spiritual kind of music, is heard, 
above and around its waters, from which it is supposed 
toissue. The sound is fitful, occurring by day and 
night, at alk hours, sometimes with more or less 
strength and fulness, but always very sweet and touch- 
ingin its strains. Some compare it to the wind harp, 
which, indeed, it sometimes most wonderfully re- 
sembles. Others liken it to the humming of an in- 
sect of great and curious powers. The Indian tradi- 
tion explanatory of this music,—which no philosoph- 
ical speculation has yet ventured to disturb,—is one of 
a beauty not often surpassed. The story goes that the 
whole South-west was once controlled, and in the pos- 
session of a people called The Biloxi ;—that these peo- 
ple had attained to a very high, if not a perfect civiliza- 
tion—that they were versed in various arts, profound 
lovers of music, and were finally enervated by the arts 
which they professed. They were overrunand con- 
quered by the fiercer tribes coming from the West. 
They made a last stand on the borders of the sea, by 
Pascagoula, when driven from all other positions. 
Here they erected a fortress, the ruins of which are 
still said to be seen; though the work so described as 
theirs, was probably erected by some one of the roving 
bands of Spanish or French who first brought the 
traces of European civilization into the country. The 
last struggles of the Biloxi were protracted, as became 
the efforts of a brave nation fighting for life and liberty. 
But they fought in vain. Famine came into the as- 
sistance of their enemies, and unconditional submiss- 
ion or death became the only alternatives. They 
chose the last; and men, women and children, pro- 
ceeded to the sacrifice,—which was as solemn, and 
perhaps more touching, than that of the citizens of 
Saguntum, under like circumstances. Throwing 
open the gates of their fortress, at a moment when the 
assailants were withdrawn, they marched down to 
the waters of the bay, singing their last song of death 
and defiance. With unshaken resolution they press- 
ed forward until the waters finally engulphed them 
all. None survived. The strange spiritual music of 
the Bay of Pascagoula is said to be the haunting echo 
of that last melancholy strain. The story is more fully 
detailed in the lines which follow. e 


Beautiful spread these waters neath mine eye, 

Glassy and clear, by myrtles overhung;— 

Blue swell the heavens above them, in their depths 

Far down reflected—arch more beautiful, 

Less bright, unblazing with the noonday star. 

I wander by the leat near the sea, 

That, from the Mexique Bay, a tribute deep, 

Rolls in on Pascagoula. There it sinks, 

And sleeps, with faintest murmurs; or, with strife, 
rouzht from more turbulent regions, still bears on, 
ith lifted crest, and lips of whitening foam 

To battle with Biloxi. Short the strife !— 








Feebler at each recoil, its languid waves, 

Fling themselves, listless, on the yellow sands, 
With a sweet chiding, as of grief that moans, 
Oblivious not in slumber of the strife, 

That slumber still subdues. A dream of peace 
Succeeds, and all her images arise, 

To hallow the fair picture. Ocean sleeps, 

Lock’d in by earth’s embrace. Her islets stand 
Grey sentinels, that guard her waste domain, 

And from their watch-towers station’d by the deep, 
Survey the midnight legions of the Gulf, 
Numberless, wild, in their blue armory, 

Forever bent on spoil. A sweet repose 

Hangs o’er the groves, and on the sloping shore, 
And the far ocean. Not a murmur chides 

The sacred silence. From the lone lagune, 

The patriarch of the ancient Pelican, 

Leads forth his train; though, not with plashy wing 
Break they the glassy stream whose buoyant wave 
Maintains each breast, and still reflects each form, 
Without a ripple on its face to mar 

The perfect image. Gliding thus, they steer 

To islands of green rushes, where they hide 

In sports more human;—in white glimpses seen,— 
Or by the light tops of the reeds that sway, 
Divided, in the press of struggling forms. 

But rapture hath a reign as short as peace; 

The wild fowl’s sports are ended. They repose, 
By the still marge of lakes, that, in the embrace 
Of groves of cane and myrtle, steal away, 

And crouch, in sleep secure, while through the Gulf 
Rolls the black hurricane. The summer-noon 
Prevails. An universal hush, 

Absorbs the drowsy hours; and Nature droops, 
With sweetness; as upon the listless eyes 

Of beauty, steal the images of dreams, 

Made up with star-crown’d hopes and truest loves, 
And joy’s own purple prospects. The still air 
Falters with perfume of delicious fruits;— 

The orange flings its fragrance to the seas, 
Wooing the zephyr thence;—and lo! he comes, 
Fresh from the toiling conflict with the deep, 
Upon whose breast, subduing and subdued, 

He snatches fitful rest. The glassy wave 

Smooth and serene as heaven, is broken now 

Into complaining ripples. Now his breath 
Sweeps the rush islands, while the tall reed stoops 
Its feathery crest to ocean. The grey sands, 
Whirled suddenly beneath his arrowy tread, 
Pursue his flight in vain;—and now he glides 
Over the sacred bay, whose clear serene 

Is wirhpled by his wing. Anon, he stirs 

The orange blossoms,—drinks full surfeit thence, 
And sleeps among their leaves. 


I lay me down 
In the sweet keeping of the wilderness, 
Listless and blest as he! No wild tome, 
Though lonely, as the silent groves and streams, 
That slumber in my glance. For, Ihave been 
A wanderer;—and denied all human ties, 
I made my friends among the hills and streams, 
Least loved or sought by man. Tome, they wear 
Aspects of love and kindness. Voices call, 
And fair hands beckon me from alleys green, 
Amidst a world of shadow,—solitudes 
That woo the thoughtful footstep and persuade 
To realms of pensive silence—beautiful groves, 
Sad only, as their beauty blooms unsought. 


These win me from my path. I turn aside ; 
My heart drinks in the sweetness of the scene, 
I gaze on ; and how lovelier grows the spot, 

To him who comesin love! I bow my head— 
Where still she holds her matchless sov’reignty— 
To all-endowing Nature. Here she sits, 
Supreme in tangled bow’er, and sunny mead, 
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And high umbrageous forest. At her feet, 

Broad lakes spread forth their bosoms to the skies, 
Whose beauties still they bear. Sweetfountainsswell, 
From loneliest depths, among the hidden dells, 
That, crouching, ’neath the sway of sullen hills, 
Yet send their crystal sorrows down the stream, 

In secret channels ; that the world may seek, 

And free them from their darksome prison-place. 
Tree, flower and leaf, consorting with her mood, 
Impress their calm on mine. I lay me down, 
Within her solemn temple. Altars rise 

About me, of green turf ;—and tufted beds, 

Of grassy and blue flow’rs, beneath my head 
Pillow it gently. Mightiest subjects stand, 
Living, and rooted in her mother breast,— 
Thick-bearded giants, that spread wide their arms, 
And shields me from the burning shafts of noon. 


Now sweeter than the soft recorder’s voice, 
Or lute of ravishing syren in mine ears, 
This gentle diapason of the woods— 


“This sacred concert,—airs with bending pines, 


Whose murmurs melt to one, and part again 

With new accords,—with now a catch of song, 
From bird that start and sleeps. The fancy glows 
In spiritual converse, as I dream 

Of the old fated men of these sweet plains,— 
Departed—all their dwelling places waste, 

And their wild gods grown powerless ! 


Powerless ?—No !— 
They have a spell for fancy, and a charm 
To waken echoes in the dreaming heart ; 
And from the prompt and sleepless sympathies, 
Extort unfailing homage. For the Past, 
They live, and live forever! That which speaks 
For the sole moral of the faded race, 
Dies not when it hath perished. Long will speak,— 
Tradition, and the venerable groves, 
With mounds, and fragments of old implements, 
Even for the savave ;—as, in temples, books, 
Old columns, and the echoes of deep strains 
From Pheebus-smitten minstrels, still survive 
The proofs of mightier nations. Godlike proofs, 
That challenge human toil, the tooth of time, 
And speak when he is tottering. These connect 
Races that mingle not ; whose separate eyes, 
By years and ocean separate —never saw 
Their mutual aspects ; yet, by sympathies, 
Born of like trials, strifes and mightiest deeds, 
Yearn for communion,—yearn to see and love ; 
And when the earthquake thereatens, bear in flight 
Each glorious token of the transmitted race. 


Thus like the savage god. Here, still, he roves 
Among his hills made consecrate. Here, stil],— 
By this broad glassy lake, among these groves 
Of yellow fruits and fragrance—o’er yon isles, 
The limit of his reign,—his old grey eye 
Still ranges, as if watchful of the trust, 

His sway no more may compass.— 


Yet, no more, 
Gather the simple tribes that bow’d the knee, 
In love, or deprecation of his wrath! 

No more from plain to hill top glows the pile, 
Fired in his sacrifice ;—and, to glad his ear, 
Rolls the deep strain of forest worshippers,— 
A wild and antique song of faith and fear,— 
No mo1e—no more !— 





——’Tis sure a dream that stirs 
These sounds within my soul; or, do I hear 
A swell of song,—sweet, sad, upon mine ear, 
That, like awayward chaunt from out the sea, 
Rises, and floats along the yellow sands !— 
A note most like the wind-harp, hung in trees 


—_——_—2 


Where the coy zephyr harbors. Still, it comes, 
In more elaborate windings; with a tone 
More human, and a fitfulness of sound, 
That speaks for various woes; as if it linked, 
The deep, despairing, still defying cry, 
From man in his last struggle,—with the shriek 
Of passionate woman, not afraid to die, 
Though pleading still for pity,—and the scream 
Of childhood, conscious only of the woes, 
It feels not, but beholds in those who feel 
Unutterable still! A long-drawn plant, 
It swells and soars, until the difficult breath, 
Fails me;—I gasp;—I may not follow it, 
With auditory sense! It glows—it spreads, 
*Till the whole living atmosphere is flush 
With the strange harmony; and now it sinks, 
Sudden, but not extingnished! A faint tone, 
Survives in quivering murmurs, that awhile 
Tremble like life within the flickering pulse 
Of the consumptive. Losing it, we hush 
Our breathing; and suspend the struggling sense, 
Whose utterence mars its own; and still we hear 
Its mellow and lone cadences, that float, 
Prolonged, and finally lost, as the deep sounds, 
Superior, rise, of winds and waving trees! 

It is a sweet tradition of these shores, 
Told by the Choctaw, that, when ages gone, 
His savage sire descended from the west, 
A dark and desperate Hunter,—all these woods, 
From the rich valleys, where the Missouri bounds, 
To mix his turbid waters with the streams, 
Of him the Sire of Waters,*—to the blue hills 
Of Apalachia,—dwelt a numerous rece, 
Named ‘The Biloxi.’ Towns and villages, 
Cities and Cottages, and various arts, 
Declared their vast antiquity. They were proud— 
More proud than all the living tribes of men; 
Wiser, and versed in many sciences; 
And from their towers of earth, that sought the skies, 
In emulous mountain-stretches, watched the stars; 
In nightly contemplation. With a skill, 
Wondrous, by other tribes unmatchable, 
They reared high temples, which they filled with forms 
Of love and beauty. In their thousand homes, 
Joy was a living presence. There they danced 
At evening, while the mellow song went forth, 
Married to fitting strains, from instruments, 
Of curious form, but filled with strangest power, 








That, when the savage hearkened, half subdued 

| His bloody thirst; and made the reptile’s fang 

| Forget his venomous office. By these arts, 

| Were they at last betrayed. They soon forgot 
|The vigorous toils of mankind, and grew weak 

| Incapable of arms. Voluptuous joys, 

Morning and Evening, in their courts surprised, 
The strength of their young people, till they grew 
Like the rank grass upon the bearded plain, 

Fit for the fire and scythe. 


The Choctaw Chief, 
Looked, from the Evening hills, upon their vales, 
Exulting. When he heard their songs of love, 
That floated upward on the perfumed air, 

And saw, below, their loose effeminate forms 
Linked in voluptuous dance,—he shouted loud, 
His scornful satisfaction ,—while he bade 

His warriors nigh, to look upon their homes, 
And mark their easy victims. They, below, 

By happiness made deaf and arrogant, 

Heard not the mighty discord, which above, 
Mock’d their soft harmonies. Their dream went on; 
The midnight dance and revel ; the sweet song 
Of love and gold-eyed fancy ; and the prayer, 
Unbroken, of true genius, in his cell, 

Toiling with pen or pencil, to prepare 











*The Mississippi. 
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His triumph for the adorning eyes of day ! 

But with day came the conflict. The fierce tribes, 
With hellish shout that shook the affrigted walls, 
Till the high temples quaked, rush’d down the vale, 
Smiting with heavy mace ; or, from above, 
Shooting their poisoned arrows at each mark, 
Unerring all. Surprised, the Biloxi fought, 
Vainly; but with an ardency of soul, 

Superior to their strength. The savage press’d, 
More resolute when baffled. Day by day, 

Some citadel was won—some lovelier town 
Despoil’d by the barbarian. Thousands fell, 

In conflict; yet the thousands that remained, 
Breathed nothing but defiance. With each loss, 
Rose a new spirit in their hopeless breasts, 

That warm’d them with fresh courage; and they swore 
Aterrible oath, with link’d hands, each in each, 
And all, to their old Deities, to yield 

Life first and freedom last! And well they kept 
Their sacramental pledges. They could die, 

But could not conquer. Yielding sullenly, 

Each foot-hold, they departed from the towns, 
They could né more maintain, and fighting, fled; 
Till from the hills of Memphis—from the springs 
Of Loosahatchie, and the golden ridge, 

Where the gay streams of Noxabee arise,— 
Contented captives that complain not oft 

Against the rocks, that, from the western streams, 
Bar their free passage—gradual still they fled,— 
Still turning, still at bay, and battting oft 

With the pursuer. 





To this spot they came,— 
They pitch'd their tents were Pascagoula flows, 
Through shallows of grey shells, and finds its way 

To the embraces of the purple gulf. 

“ Here!” said the Prince—his subjects gathered round, 
“ Make the last stand ! The land beneath our feet 
Slips rapidly, and farther flight is none, 

Save to the ocean. We must stand and die !” 


Sad were their hearts, but fearless. Nota lip 
Spoke for submission. Soul and arm were firm, 
And here, in resolute silence, they threw up 
Their earthen ramparts. On the narrow walls 
Of their rude fortress, in that perilous hour, 

Ranged their few champions. To the hills, their eyes 
Turned ever, till the Savage rose in sight ; 
Then took they up their weapons. Flight, no more 
Was in their choice ; but, in its place their came, 
From hopelessness, resolve, and such resolve, 
As makes man terrible as fate. They stood, 
Silent, with lips compressed. Noanswering shout, 
Admonish’d the invader of his strength 
Thus newly found ; and down his warriors rush’d, 
As to an easy conquest ; but they shrunk, 
And wonder’d whence should come the singular might, 
So sudden, of a 1ace so feeble late ! 
Days, weeks and months, and the Biloxi fought, 
vincible. Their narrow boundary grew 
More strong, commanding, in the invader’s eyes, 
Than had been their sole empire. Spring, at length, 
Puton her flowers; Green leaves and blossoming fruits, 
Declared for mercy ; but the barbarian tribes, 
Strengthened by fiercer thousands from the west, 
Maintain’d the leaguer. Rescue there was none ; 
espair had no more strength, for famine sapp’d 
The hearts of the Biloxi. One bright noon, 
Beheld them met in council—Women and men ;— 
The mother newly made, with the young babe, 
“Nconscious, striving at her bloodless breasts ;— 
or all are equal in the hour of wo, 
And all are heard or none !— 


——lIt needed not 
That they should ask what doom awaited them !— 
hey saw it in the tottering gait, the face, 
Pinch’d by lean famine;—the imperfect speech, 
That faltered in the syllable prolonged ;— 








The hollow eyes from which a spiritual glare 
Shot out like death’s. They saw it in all sights, 
And sounds, that fate, in that protracted term 

Of struggle and endurance, still vouchsafed;— 
And there was silence—a long, dreary pause 


Broken by feminine sobs. Then spoke the Prince, 
Last of a line of kings!— 





«*Shall we submit, 
To bonds and possible torture, or go forth, 
Made free by death?” 


Brief silence follow’d then :-— 
In that brief silence, memories of years 
And ages, crowded thick. Years of delight— 
Ages of national fame! They thonght of all 
The grace of their old homes,—the charm, the song, 
Pure rights and soothing offices,—and pride, 
Made household by the trophies richly strown 
Through court and chamber, of creative art,— 
Ail lost!—and then the probable doom of bonds,— 
Worst form of slavery,—the superior race 
Bowed to the base and barbarous,—and one voice, 
Proclaimed the unanimous will of all—to die! 


That eve, while yet within the western Heavens, 
Lingered the rosy sunset—while the waves 
Lay calm before them in the chrystal bay, 
And the soft winds were sleeping, and a smile, 
Asof unbroken peace and happiness, 
Mantled the glittering forest green, and far, 
Sprinkled the yellow beach with glinting fires 
That shone like precious gems;—the destined 1ace 
Threw wide their fortress gate. Then went they forth 
In sad procession. At their head the Prince, 
Who still had shared their fortunes;—then, the chiefs, 
And soldiers—few but fearless;—the old men— 
Patriarchs, who still remained, memorials 
Of the more fortunate past—and, last of all, 
The women andthe children. ”*Twas an hour, 
When Nature craved a respite from her toils, 
And, from the strife withdrawn, the savage foe 
Were distant, to their woodland tents retired. 
These started with strange wonder to behold 
The solemn march, unwitting of its end 
And noble aim; nor strove they to disturb 
The rites which they divined not. On they went, 
That ancient nation. Weapons bore they none, 
But with hands crossed upon their fearless hearts, . 
The warriors led the way. The matron clung 
To her son’s arm that yielded no support. 
The infant, hushed upon its mother’s breast, 
Wassleeping, but the mother’s sobs were still 
Andibté with her song;—and, with her song, 
Rose that of thousands, mingling in one strain! 
The art which intheir happier days had been 
Most loved among them, in spontaneous song, 
Unsummon’d, pour’d itself upon the air, 
As, slowly, but with steps unfaltering still, 
March’d the pale band, self-destined, to the deep!’ 
Never had ocean in his balmiest hours, 
Looked less like death—less terrible, less wild! 
An infant’s slumber had not been more free 
From all commotion. Beautiful and bright, 
In that declining sunset lay the scene, 
That witnessed the sad sacrifice; and, sweet, 
Like the fair prospect, was the united song,— 
That Epicedium o’er a nation’s fate, 
Self-chaunted, which went with them to the waves, 
And still survives them—breathing from their graves, 
The story of their Empire,—of its fame,— 
Its fall, and their devoted faith that knew 
No life unblessed with freedom. Sweetest strain!— 
Once more it rises into sounds, that grow, 
Human, in strength; and now, it floats away, 
Subdued and sinking, as in that sad hour, 
When its last breathings from the warriors throat, 


| Stopp’d suddenly; and through the desolate air, 


Went a more desolate hush that told the rest! 
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THe City oF OGLETHORPE.—Delightful May 
is now upon us, with her gay flowers and fragrant 
breath. Our streets and squares are like forests, and 
every breeze is freighted with the odor of flowers, 
which cluster thick overhead as we walk the pave- 
ments amongst the busy and thronging men of cares. 
A city ina wilderness of foliage and flowers, is the city 
of Oglethorpe. There are no bare and barren streets, 
where the hot breath of summer and its scorching 
rays alone salute you, without a relieving shade. It is 
one continuous shade, beneath which the light winds 
dally, and then come out to cool the anxious and heat- 
ed brow, and reinvigorate the prostrate and relaxed 
frame. Ye frozen men of the North! relax your close 
wrapped cloaks as you contemplate such a picture, 
and dream in your imagination of what we in reality 
enjoy. 

Some wag of an Editor at the North says, ‘he 
has on his table the real Magnolia, the most de- 
lightful flower that blooms, just bursting into per- 
fection, as gay as the plumage of the peacock, and 
more fragrant than Flora herself!’ Now, we dare 
say, that this is some sickly hot house plant, trans- 
planted from its native soil, which has thrown him in- 
to such ecstacies. Ifthe Editor could see the real 
Magnolia Grandiflora bursting into redolent bloom 
at the height of eighty feet from the ground, from a 
majestic tree, ahd inhale the fragrance it throws to 
the winds, he*would certainly go mad, if weare to 
judge by the effect produced on him by a sickly little 
plant of forced growth in an unnatural atmosphere. 
Another Editor away down South, from the “‘land of 
flowers,”’says we are too far North for the real Gran- 
diflora. We have them in our streets, and their fra- 
grance has crept with the ‘wanton breeze’ through ma- 
ny a latticed window, to freshen the bloom on her 
cheek and brighten the glance of many a fair daugh- 
ter of Savannah, while engaged with her piano or 
needle, (for be it known that they do use their nee- 
dles, and often for the purpose of relieving the neces- 
sities of the poor and indigent.) The grounds around 
the city are covered with these magnificent trees, vie- 
ing in stature with the tall majestic pine, and in 
abundance of foliage with the sturdy oak. In winter, 
the deep green of its leaves is pleasant and refreshing 
to the eye, and in summer, the rich fragrance of its 
grand flower outvies all the daughters of the forest. 

The City of Oglethorpe, with its evergreens in win- 
ter, and its cooling shades and abundant flowers in 
summer; is the most delightful city of all the plains of 
the sunny South. 

**Land of the South, imperial land.” 


Hisrory or GrorGra.—Dr. Wm. B. Stevens, 
of this city, has been appointed by the Georgia His- 
torical Society to write a history of Georgia. A cor- 
rect history of the State is much needed, and we have 
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tleman, together with his intimate acquaintance with 
the history of the State, and the material he will be 
enabled to collect from distant soutces, as well] ag 
those within his immediate reach, fhat he will give us 
a correct and well written history of the State. It wil} 
probably be several years before the work can be fi- 
nished, as the claims of his profession take precedence 
over all others, but we shall hope tosee a volume, af 
least, of Georgia history issued from the press within a 
year or two from the present time. 


s 
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More or PascaGouta.—The Last Song of the 
Biloxi, we extract from Roberts’ (Boston) Magazine. 
It is from the pen of our gifted countryman, Wm. 
Gilmore Simms, and, we presume, has not been‘read 
by one ina thousand of our readers. We have the 
advantage, also, of giving it in a corrected and im. 
proved form. Itis written by a Southron,; and is a 
Southern tradition, equally genuine, original, and in- 
trinsically beautiful. It is one of the noblest and 
and most graceful of all our national superstitions. A 
highly gifted and esteemed correspondent has already 
furnished us a beautifal piece of verse on the same 
subject. See April number. 


THe PacKoLeTTEe Parers.—Our readers will 
notice in the present number, the commencement of 
Tales of the Packolette. They have been furnished 
by a distinguished correspondent, whose pen has often 
ministered to the amusement and instruction of the 
readers of the leading Magazines of the country. They 
were prepared in the order which we will give them 
to our readers, with the Epistle Dedicatory, for publi- 
cation in book form; but the author, in the spirit of a 
true Southron, has handed them over to us in order to 
aid, as much as may be imhis power, in establishing 
a Southern Journal devoted to the interests of our 
peculiar institutions. Some ofthese papers have been 
before the public eye, but we are assured. that even 
these will be new to almost all of our readers. We 
regret, (and we state this for the information of the 
author,) that a note appended to these papers, has ac- 
cidentally been mislaid, containing some matters 
which might be necessary to explain further in relation 
tothem. Ifso, the author will please communicate. 


—_—— 


MARRIAGE.—How many of our readers have ever 
thought of this idea in relation to marriage? We 
heard it from the pulpit, from the mouth of a. distin- 
guished divine. ‘That marriage is the only remnant 
left of Paradise, an institution of God’s ordinance, ere 
sin had entered intothe world!” It was electrical, and 
thrilled through the audience as if afresh breeze had 
blown over them from Eden itself. It was sufficient 
to have melted the ice around the heart of the most 
confirmed bachelor. 

Wonder if either of our brethren of the editorial 





no doubt, from the talents and erudition of this gen- | 


corps of this city heard it? 
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To READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
We ar’ aw are that our Editorial Notes and notices 


» fw As are not as copious as they should be, it being 


,:ihcipal duty of an Editor or conductor of a month- 


*Jyto notice all new publications, pointing out such as 


weof merit and worthy of perusal, and discarding 
others which are not, or which, from their views are 
detrimental to the spirit of our institutions, or militate 
aginst our interests. We have not been enabled to 
do this to the extent we desired, in consequence of the 
abundance of good and choice things which our corres- 
pondents send us, and the hurried labor we have had to 
perform to get our work out intime. We will take this 
opportunity to state for the information of correspond- 
ents, that their favors will all meet with attention in 
the course of time. Wehave been obliged to defer 
publishing, for want of room, some articles from sev- 
eral of our most distinguished and valued correspond- 
ents. We trust they will be patient with us, and not 
onthis account relax their efforts. 

But we expect soon to remedy this matter. We 
have it in our power to call in distinguished aid in 
thisdepartment, also, whenever we shall have more 
room and leisure to attend to it. 

Itmay not be improper here to add, that all this may 
be well and easily done, if our subscribers do not for- 
get the part they themselves have to perform, in order 
to improvement and success. If they do their part 
we shall not be wanting in ours. 

If they will send us the best currency in their sey- 
eral sections, we will accept it, although some of it is 
at the ruinous discount of fifty per cent. 





From the Lexington (Ky.) Intelligencer. 

THE MAGNOLIA, OR SourHERN MonTHLY.— 
The matter of the Magnolia is entirely original, is 
most excellent, and from the list of contributors pub- 
lished, each succeeding number will doubtless, be in- 
creasedin value. We shall extract liberally from the 
Magnolia, and we wish it merited success. 





From the Rome Georgian. 

Tae Maecnovia.—The handsome style in which 
it makes its welcome appearance, and the neatness of 
its typographical execution, renders it worthy of high 
commendation. But it has much higher claims to no- 
lice. Its matter is not only entirely original, but each 
article produces an interest in the mind of every lover 
of Southern Literature, peculiarly its own. Why 
may not genius be nurtured at the South as well as the 
North? Surely it existsas common here as elsewhere 

and its beams would glance as brightly to illumine the 
literary world, if its patronage were commensurate 
with its merits. Let the friends, then, of Southern 


Literature patronize the elegant periodical now before 
us, 


From the West Pownt Jeffersonian. 

Tae Macnovia.—We cheerfully add, after an 
wentive perusal, the reiterated expression of our ap- 
probation of the Magnolia, and the fair promise which 
it holds out forthe future usefulness of the work. It 
is true, an introductory article on Southern Literature, 
fom the pen of William Gilmore Simms, which we 
Would be glad to copy did our space permit, gives a 
sombre view of the state of literature at the South, and 


hold out but faint hopes that a periodical of the ¢ha- 
racter of the Magnolia will be patronized and sustain- 
ed; but the editor is buoyant in hope and fair anticipa- 
tions, and for once we trust his gifted correspondent 
will prove a false prophet. 

We devote as much space as we can spare from our 
columns, to the publishing of the Editor’s introduc- 
tory, which ought to be read with great interest by ‘all 
who feel how much of the character of a people de- 
pends upon their personal literature, and we fondly 
anticipate that the work will be sped forward by a pa- 
tronage commensurate with the spirit and ability in 
which it has commenced. It should be on the table 
of every family pretending to refinement, and the 
room-mate of every gentleman pretending to a taste 
for the polite literature of the day. We trust, for the 
honor of the State of Georgia, that she will nurture 
and cherish this native germ, and not suffer it to pine 
and die for the want of a necessary attention. 





From the‘ Review,’ Franklin, Tenn. 

Tue MAGNOLIA, oR SovrTHERN MONTHLY. 
Number 3, March. The interests and character of 
Southern literature are well sustained in the pages of 
this excellent work, and we are pleased to find it,— 
like the magnificent flower whose name it appropri- 
ately bears;—monthly unfolding additional charms 
and richer attractions. It can and will do much to 
elevate the literary character of the South, and to en- 
courage and cherish a taste forthe useful and the 
graceful in matters of intellectual advancement. 
Long may it live and bloom in prosperous and profi- 
table usefulness. 

From the Petersburg (Va.) Statesman. 

We have received the “Magnolia” for April.— 
This work does great credit to its birth-place, Savan- 
nah, Georgia. The “Magnolia” is elegant in appear- 
ance andattractive inits contents. ‘The Knights of 
the Golden Horse-shoe,” by Dr. Caruthers, is con- 
tinued in this number. The ground-work of this story 
is a piece of the Romance of Virginia history. 





From the Lexington (Va.) Star. 
THE MAGNOLIA. 

We received by the last Saturday’s mail the April 
number of this most excellent monthly. We have 
examined its articles with great care, and concur most 
fully in the complimentary notices which we have 
seen from the various journals of eur own and other 
States. The contributors are men of decided literary 
reputations—such as William A. Caruthers, our form- 
er townsman, the author of “ The Cavaliers of Vir- 
ginia”—W. Gilmore Simms, the author of Guy Riv- 
ers, Partisan, &c., Richard Henry Wilde, and G. W. 
Patten, poets of no inconsiderable celebrity. All the 
articles are original, and display those excellent sen- 
timents, and that judicious literary taste, which can- 
not fail to secure the approbation ofa virtuous and in- 
telligent people. 

We most cheerfully recommend it to the support of 
all the friends of Southern Literature, and we shall be 
gratified to hear that it is receiving that liberal patron- 
age which will ensure its permanent establishment. 
Such of our friends as desire a valuable Periodical 
ought to subscribe forthwith. 
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From the Paulding Miss. ‘Eastern Clarion.’ 

THE MAGNOLIA, OR SOUTHERN MONTHLY. 

We have received several numbers of a work of 
rare literary merit, published at Savannah, Georgia, 
by the above title. It is edited by P. C. Pendleton, 
Esq. We trust the editor will receive that encourage- 
ment, which every one upon a perusal of the Magnolia 
must admit his undertaking deserves. The Southern 
portion of the Union should particularly foster and 
support all meritorious productions of this kind. The 
South is lamentably deficient in Literary Magazines— 
and why? Because our citizens prefer patronizing 
Northern Literature. This may appear singular to 
the tninformed, but neverthelesss such is the case. 
Many literary publications, of equal merit with any 
published at the North, have been commenced by 
public spirited individuals in the South, and been 
permitted to linger out a short existence with great 
loss to the publishers. Mr. Pendleton has secured 
the services of the ablest contributors in the South. 
The Magnolia is composed entirely of original matter, 
which, in the numbers before us, is of the very highest 
grade. We again reiterate our hope that the underta- 
king may be crowned with success. 

From the Edgefield Advertiser, April 29. 

Tue MaGnoria.—We have before us the April 
number of this valuable periodical, and in order to do 
justice to it, we feel it our duty to recommend it to 
tie support of the lovers of Literature, as a publication 
which.ought to be nourished, and not suffered to droop 
and die, as most of our Southern works of the kind 
has done. We hope shortly to hear of the Magnolia 
being one of the favorite Literary Flowers, of the 
Southern region. The contents of this number con- 
sists of pieces on various subjécts, in prose and verse, 
entirely original. . 


From the Hagerstown, (Va.,) Torch Light, April 1. 

Tue MAGNOLIA; oR, SoUTHERN MoNTHLY. 
—We have seldom cast our eyes over the pages of a 
work of this description, with which we have been 
better pleased, than the one now before us. It is 
made up of matter entirely original ; and in the list of 
contributors, we see the names of some of the most 
noted writers of ourday.. The contents are calculated 
to gratify almost every class of readers, from the lover 
of the.elegant and dignified production, to the admirer 
of the light, but scarcely less interesting story. 


From the Camden (8S. C.,) Journal, April 28. 

Tue MaGnoria.—This delightful publication is 
rapidly regaining the time it has lost. The April 
number is before us at a much earlier period than we 
anticipated. _ This enérgy on the part of its talented 
editor augurs well for the succéss of the enterprise, 
which we trust is now placed on a firm and enduring 
foundation. The presentnumber is fully equal to any 
of its predecessors, in the ri¢hNess and variety of its 
contents, all of which are entirely original. We have 
not leisure to notice the articles in detail, and it would 
be invidious to select when all are so good. Ourread- 
ers may form some conception of its merit, when we 
mention the fact, that among the contributors to this 
number are the names of WitpE, CHARLTON, 
CaruTuHers, Simms and Parren, with several 
others, not less meritorious. 
















































. From the South Carolinian, March 18th, 
THE MAGNOLIA. 

We take pleasure imearnestly recommending  ;, 
the consideration of our readers, and the fostering 9, 
and Foe of the Southern people generally, i 
is beautifully and tastefully printed and covered —it; 
change of name being marked by a most: favordje 
change ih typography, paper, and general @ppearance- 
while its improvement inmatter is scarcely less str, 
ing. The articles, as faras we have had time to ha. 
tily glance over them, appear highly creditable and 
interesting, and among its distinguished contri 
are the Hon. Richard Henry Wilde, (lately retumei 
from Italy, where he is said to have been engaged in 
literary, phrsuits,) Wm. Gilmore "Simms, Esq., the 
Hon. R. M. Chariton, and the author of thé “Cay. 
liers of Virginia.” Mr. Simms contributes some fine 
letters on ‘*Southern Literature; its Condition, Pros. 
pects, and History;” which cannot fail to prove aval. 
uable acquisition to the work. _ May it prove an ew: 
green,{as magnificently rich and beautiful ag the 
Southern tree whose name it takes. 


From the Norristown ( Pa.) Herald. 

THE MacGnotia.—The April number of this m- 
gazine is before us. rich inthe productions of South. 
ern 'Literature, and displaying, like thé beaitiful 
flower whose name it bears, a grace and’ attractive. 
ness which cannot fail to secure it eXtensive support 
The South has long needed a periodical of this kini— 
heretofore they have fostered publications unworthy of 
their support, and now that an enterprizing editor has 
established a magazine worthy of patronage, we hone 
that every Southron will conceive it his duty to eu 
courage it. Ever. may the Magnolia live in smiles 
and sunshine, and long rejoice in the full bloom of 
prosperity’and success. 


From the Apalachicola J 


THE MacGnotia.—We have previously spoker 
of this interesting work, and with much freedom 
transferred its chase and beautiful articles to our © 
lumns. Most devoutly do we invoke the genius of 
literature to preside over its destinies, that it may have 
a more prosperous and durable existence than itsneg- 
lected predecessors. 


It merits a wide and permanent success. The col- 
tributors to its columnsare writers of known talents 
and condition. Simms, the Novelist of the South, s 
there, with his sprightly and elegant pen; RM 
Charlton—Professor Hadermann—the “Author @ 
the Cavaliers of Virginia,” Dr. Caruthers—Miss Le 
—and a number of other writers known to fame 
And in the last number, Georgia’s favorite son, R. Ht 
Wilde, makes his appearance, fresh from Italia’s clim 
of poetry and song. We welcome the «<Magnolia 
with hearty pleasure, asa delightful and instruct 
companion for our leisure hours, and, with much 
cerity exptess the wish that it may live and flourish, 
and scatter wide its rich perfume, even as the noble 
and beauteous tree, from which it derives its 
name. 


